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ERIC SEYMOUR BOLTON 




FOREWORD 


Eric Seymour Bolton's first cousin, Jane Elizabeth Van Roggen 
(nee Bolton) , received a copy of the Memoirs from Marianne Bolton 
(nee Eklundh), his second wife. In her note accompanying the 
document, dated "2—9—95", she writes, "I am sending a copy of Eric's 
Memoirs as I promised. I hope you will enjoy it. Eric was in such 
hurry to write it, and as you read it, there are some spelling errors 
here and there. But of course, that is less important. I promised 
him to finish the addendum & I will send you that whenever it is 
ready. Best wishes, Marianne Bolton. P.S. Front picture [shown below] 
of our church where Eric is buried." 



I subsequently received the Memoirs , including an Appendix, from 
Jane Van Roggen and used them to compile a profile of Eric Seymour 
Bolton in a family tree online. 1 The Memoirs are also the source of 
information concerning other family members, and so it was thought 
worthwhile to post the document to the family tree in a PDF file. 


1 See the profile of Eric Seymour Bolton on Ancestry.com here. 









The Memoirs were typed in the Courier font, and that is the font 
used here. Typographical errors and some punctuation in the original 
have been edited, except for the letters, which have been transcribed 
verbatim. The headings that divide the Memoirs into sections, and 
the table of contents, have been added. The pagination of the 
transcribed version herein is different from the original hardcopy 
version. 


Timothy Adair Lawson 
June 2015 
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DEDICATION 


These Memoirs are dedicated to my beloved wife. 
Marianne Eklundh Bolton 

Who inspired and encouraged me and without whose love 
They would never have been written. 

Taylors, South Carolina 

November 1, 1993 
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MEMOIRS OF ERIC S. BOLTON 


Eric Ion Bolton (1892-1950) 

What do I know about my father, Eric Ion Bolton? Not much really. 
Over the years, I have learned that he was born in San Francisco, 
California, on February 1, 1892, while his father, William Washington 
Bolton, was rector of the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 
The family moved to Victoria, British Columbia, in Canada, in 1898. 
I presume he was raised there. At some point in time prior to 1914, 
he moved east to New York City, attended Pratt Institute in 
Electrical Engineering, and he probably worked for his uncle, 
Reginald Pelham Bolton, at the Electric Meter Corporation in New 
York. He was married in 1914 to Elizabeth Booth Seymour, 2 daughter 
of Frank 3 and Kate 4 Seymour. 

When the 67 th Battalion Western Scots came across Canada from 
Victoria on their way overseas in April 1916, he joined them and was 
assigned to the 22 nd Company, 7 th Platoon, 9 th Section, arriving in 
Liverpool on the 11th of April. As his brother Gerard 5 was already 
enlisted in this group, they served out the war together. Sometime 
during the war, he received a commission as 2 nd Lieutenant and was 
transferred to the 102nd Engineers. They were at Ypres and Mons at 
one time. He left my sister, Vyvyan, 6 born in 1915, and my mother 
with her parents during this time. He returned in 1918, and I was 
born on March 5, 1920; my sister, Dorothy, 7 was born in either 
October or November, 1921. 

Sometime between his return from overseas and 1926, when my 
brother William 8 was born, he entered into partnership with a man 
named Hughes. They formed the Hughes and Bolton Trucking Company, 
with a fleet of 'Mac' trucks. How long this lasted, I do not know. 
He was a member of the Cos Cob Volunteer Fire Department, and an 
avid deer hunter. In later years, he was a member of the National 
Rifle Association (NRA) and enjoyed target shooting. We all joined 
him in this. 


2 Elizabeth Booth "Betty" Seymour (b. 22 November 1890, New York, New York; d. 
26 May 1972, Fort Worth, Texas) 

3 Frank Seymour (b. 9 May 1856, Dunkirk, New York; d. 1 September 1942, 
Greenwich, Connecticut) 

4 Katherine Sophia Livingston "Kate" Seymour (b. 5 April 1862, Cochecton, New 
York; d. 10 November 1937, Cos Cob, Connecticut) 

5 Arthur Gerard "Jerry" Bolton (b. 12 August 1893, San Francisco, California; 
d. 9 June 1940, Vancouver, British Columbia) 

6 Vyvyan Bolton (b. 21 November 1915, Greenwich, Connecticut; d. 13 March 
2000, Fort Worth, Texas) 

7 Dorothy Thompson "Dot" Bolton (b. 16 October 1921, Dobbs Ferry, New York; d. 
15 January 1983, Fort Worth, Texas) 

8 William Reginald Bolton (b. 1926; d. 1936 in New York, New York) 
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He and mother were separated around 1938, as far as I can 
remember, and when the U.S. joined the war in 1941, he was already 
forty-nine years old. As a result, he was turned down when he tried 
to enlist in the Armed Forces. However, he did sign on as an oiler 
on an oil tanker and by the end of the war, was sailing as Chief 
Engineer. He was divorced in 1945 in Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
married Hilda Guthrie 9 of Dobbs Ferry, New York, another avid rifle 
shooter. After the war, he continued to sail with Esso until he died 
in the hospital in Staten Island, New York, in 1950, at the age of 
fifty-eight (Hemochromatosis). 

Because I know so little about my father, I have decided to write 
these 'Memoirs' so that my children will not be as ignorant of my 
life as I am of his. 


University School 

I guess my first memories were in Cos Cob, Connecticut. I must 
have been about six years old and I can visualize our German Shepherd 
being very watchful over my younger brother, William, as he lay on 
a blanket on the front porch. As mentioned earlier, my father was 
in the trucking business and has several big 'Mac' trucks. The next 
memories were about 1928, when my father and I boarded a train to 
go west. The Depression had set in and I was to go to boarding 
school. At the time, I did not know that it would be three years 
before I would see my family again. I do not recall much about our 
arrival in Victoria; see letter written the day after we arrived, 
from my father to my mother, which follows. 


Letters from Victoria, B.C., Canada 


Letter from my Father to my Mother on our arrival, 1928: 


Wednesday 


Dearest B. 

We all arrived safely yesterday morning 10 minutes ahead of 
schedule which is not bad for a 3000 mile journey. 


9 Hilda Selter Guthrie (b. 12 May 1909, New York) 
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Mother 10 and Jerry met us at the dock and carted us off to 
Mother's flat where the fatted calf had been killed. 

Bud and I were both willing and anxious to "grab it and growl" 
as we'd had a nice nights run on the Princess Anne from Vancouver. 

After brikker we all went up to Jerry's home and met Jock 11 and 
her family of two. 12 

It was really remarkable how Jane, aged two and very distant, 
took to Eric. They had a wonderful time. We all then went up to the 
school to look it over and show Bud where he was going to stay. It 
is wonderful, after our inspection we took Mother, Jock and Bud to 
Jock's and left them there whilst Jerry and I went to the Union Club 
for lunch. What a number of friends I met there, Russel and Bobby 
Ker, Jack Rithet and a number of other old boys. 

We raised the good old right arm once or twice celebrating the 
reunion. 

After lunch Jerry had to work so we picked up Jock, Mother, Bud 
and Jane and I drove them in the Kids car all over the country. 

Last night Mother did the honors for Jerry, Jock, Bud and I with 
dinner at her flat. 13 

The Kid and I then had a wonderful sleep in Mother's apt. 

Jerry has taken a great shine to Eric and we couldn't separate 
them. 

Mother was speaking to a friend over the phone about young Eric 
and it made me blush to hear her say in French so Bud would not 
understand, what a lovely boy he is. He's gone over the top here 
with a bang. 

Jane last night as she was going to bed asked for him and was 
not satisfied until told he would be allowed to play with her 
tomorrow. The folks are thunderstruck with the phenomena, as Jane 
is awfully hard to know. So far she has ignored me. 

Pat is a cute little chubby kiddie. Just walking. 


10 Agnes Jane "Lily" Bolton, nee Bushby (b. 6 May 1865, New Westminster, British 
Columbia; d. 1944, Victoria, British Columbia) 

11 Annie Jocelyn Byrd "Jock" Innes (b. 18 November 1901, Victoria, British 
Columbia; d. 2 December 1984, Nanaimo, British Columbia) 

12 Jane Elizabeth Bolton (b. 7 March 1926, Victoria, British Columbia) and Gerard 
Patrick "Pat" Bolton (b. 6 June 1927, Victoria, British Columbia) 

13 Eric Ion Bolton's father, William Washington Bolton, moved to Tahiti, French 
Polynesia, in 1928; hence, no 'Father' in Victoria at this time. 
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Bud is writing you a letter on Grannie's typewriter and working 
very hard. 

Met some of the relations yesterday — more to meet today. 

Love to the kiddies and yourself. 

s/ Eric 


Letter from my Uncle Jerry: 


University School 
Victoria, B.C. 


23rd November, 1928 


Mrs. E. I. Bolton 
PO Box 335 
Cos Cob, CT. 

Dear Betty: 

Many thanks for your letter of November 5th; there is really 
nothing to report beyond that Eric is keeping very fit and showing 
no signs of homesickness. He spent part of the four days' 
Thanksgiving Holidays with us, and I think enjoyed himself very much. 

Would you let me know, in the near future, if Eric ever received 
an injury to his left hip, as he has a most decided "roll" when he 
walks, favouring his left side most noticeably. I have had x-rays 
taken, and he has been examined by our School Doctor, who reports 
that he is absolutely sound. Regarding his adenoids and tonsils, I 
will have these attended to on the return of the specialist who is 
at present in Vienna. 

Please tell Eric that I will write to him shortly but in the 
meantime would you ask him to forward Dad's 14 Circle letter without 


14 William Washington Bolton (b. 3 July 1858, Kilburn, London, England; d. 28 
July 1946, Papeete, Tahiti, French Polynesia) 
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fail, at an early date. I asked for this through Mother, some weeks 
ago, but the request may not have reached him. 

With kindest regards, 


As ever, 
s/ Jerry 


From a little boy to his Mother: 


July 7th 1929 


Dear Mother 

I want to thank you for the little alarm clock that you sent me. 
It is such a nice one. I set it every night. I am having a nice time 
here at Sooke. And we go fishing with Uncle Jerry. He caught two 
cod. I came second in my Form and please send my report card to me 
if you can. Aunty Jock is teaching me to swim and I go in with Jane 
and Pat every day. I go for the milk every morning. I have slept in 
a tent nearly every night I have been here. Uncle Jerry had a little 


No date 


Dear Mother 

Uncle Jerry went on a hunting trip with Mr. Invararity out on 
quatuna Bay. 

I have built lots of things with the erector set grandmother 
sent me. 

Aunty Jock took me to one of the new talking movies on Saturday 
and we loved it. 

I have got all your letters and Dads and I am going for a walk 
with a boy named Bill to day. And I give all my love to Bill and the 
rest of you. 


With lots of love from 
Eric 
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University School 
Victoria, B.C. 


May 2nd 1930 


My Dear Mother 

I received your letter by air mail on wed April 30th. I will try 
and write to Billie. This week we played a cricket game against Saint 
Adens School and won with a score of 89—14. Sports day is on the 3rd 
of June. 


I remain your 
loving son 
Eric 


University School 
Victoria, B.C. 


October 12th 1930 


My Dear Mother 

I have not heard from you for a long time now. I heard that you 
were nursing. I am enclosing a little note to Vyv. How's dad getting 
along at soccer. I hope he gets along alright. I hope you are very 
well. Are you training for nursing again? The Master said I have a 
chance to make the Junior Soccer team this year. Hope your all 
feeling well with lots of love and kisses. 

I remain your 
loving son 
Eric 


University School 
Victoria, B.C. 


October 19th 1930 


My Dear Mother 

I received Dad's letter on Thursday and enjoyed hearing from 
him. Dad says that you have written 3 letters but I have not received 
them yet. Uncle Jerry went out at 5 o'clock this morning up to 
Duncan's to go Grouse shooting. The School 3rd XV (Rugby team) 
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defeated the Victoria High School 10—3. The school 1st and 2nd XV 
lost. The 1st team lost to Victoria High School and the 2nd team 
lost to Brentwood College. 


I remain your 
loving son 
Eric 


University School 
Victoria, B.C. 


October 26th 1930 


My Dear Mother 

I received your letter on Friday. We go home on the 7th and come 
back on the 11th of November for the Thanksgiving Holidays. The 2nd 
rugby XV played Victoria High School on Saturday and defeated them 
15—0. I hope Dad is getting along alright in soccer. The Junior 
soccer team played St. Adens and lost 2—5. I can play golf now. Uncle 
Jerry went shooting last Sunday and had a bit of luck. Uncle Jerry 
is fixing my steam boat so it will go better. 

I remain your 
loving son 
Eric 

P.S.: Our prefect had a pillow fight last Sunday and we put 

mattresses on top of him and stripped his bed and pulled 
his mattress off and put it down in the middle of the dorm 
and we sat on top of him. and this Sunday we pulled him 
and he pulled the mattresses off our beds and we pulled 
his mattress and put it on top of him and then we sat on 
him. 

P.P.S. : I am making a boat in manual this time and I hope to finish 

it on next Saturday. I am getting better in my studies 
now. Mr. Simpson gave our Form an intelligence test last 
week. We are going to have our half term exams soon. I am 
getting along well in my gym. The sewer pipe is broken in 
the Junior house. 
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University School 
Victoria , B.C. 


November 2nd 1930 


My Dear Mother 

Received your letter this week. I saw a show yesterday called 
"Africa Speaks" and it was all about animals. How's Vyv getting along 
in School? Do they have Basketball in the school she goes to? What 
school does Dot go to? I am having a nice time and Pat can march 
very well now. 


I remain your 
loving son 
Eric 


I have many vivid memories of my stay at the University School 
for Boys. It had been founded by my grandfather. Rev. William 
Washington Bolton, in the early 1900's (1908), and was being run by 
my Uncle Gerard. His wife. Aunt Jock, and their two children, Jane 
and Pat, lived on the campus. I saw them on special occasions, but 
spent most of my time in a dormitory, the Harvey House, getting caned 
by the Head Master to help me to work off my demerits from the 
previous week. I hate to recall the number of pages of English 
history I had to copy as another form of punishment for the same 
reason. 

Saturday mornings were spent crawling around in secret passages 
above the classrooms, playing soccer, cricket, and trying to become 
a gymnast in the gym. 

I remember times spent cleaning ducks and geese shot by my uncle. 
This was done in the shade under the front steps of Harvey House. I 
enjoyed infreguent visits to my grandmother's apartment, watching 
her cut out jigsaw puzzles of various cover pictures placed on 
plywood. My grandfather had already left for Tahiti before I arrived 
in Victoria (which was founded by my great-great-grandfather. Sir 
James Douglas) . 15 

I remember writing letters to my grandfather, and he would send 
them back, with corrections!! On May 22, 1985, I had the opportunity 
to visit the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in San Francisco, where 
he had been founding Rector in 1891. The original building that was 


15 James Douglas KCB (b. 15 August 1803, New Amsterdam, Berbice, British Guiana; 
d. 2 August 1877, Victoria, British Columbia) 
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dedicated in 1892 still stands and contains much of the furniture 
and decorations which were in place when he was there. 

I suppose it was in June of 1931 that I boarded the ferry to 
Vancouver, and there, by train, headed east. This time, the trip was 
on the Canadian Pacific R.R. and went through Canada to Toronto. I 
have two vivid memories of that trip. The first was a group of girls 
who were determined to kiss me goodnight before I climbed into my 
upper berth, and the other -- seeing the beautiful models of the 
Canadian Pacific ships in the Toronto R.R. Station. From Toronto, 
it was on to Buffalo and New York City, where my parents met me, and 
then to our new home in Glenn Spring Heights, Connecticut, about 
halfway between Glenbrook and Springdale, just outside Stamford. 


High School 

That fall, I entered the 8th grade at the Glenbrook Elementary 
School, and joined the Boy Scout Troop G—1. My special friends at 
that time were Doug Wade and Art Collins (Arthur John Victor) . In 
the fall of 1932, I started high school at Stamford High. My sister, 
Vyvyan, was a senior, while I was a freshman. Some memories of that 
time were: Mrs. Wells, my homeroom teacher and Latin teacher, telling 
me that my body was in the Latin classroom, but my mind and spirit 
were elsewhere. I repeated freshman Latin! I used to walk to school 
with Mavis Rogers (O'Brien), who lived around the corner from our 
home and was a sophomore at the time. She is responsible for teaching 
me the art of being a gentleman and being the only boy invited to 
her 14th birthday party, a fact duly reported by my sister in the 
gossip column of the school newspaper. 

In the summer of 1935, the family moved to New York City, on 
184th Street, and this messed up my high school education. I was 
enrolled at George Washington High, but the State of New York 
required a certain number of Regents credits for graduation, and, 
of course, I had none. So I spent two years trying to accumulate the 
required number. Then we moved back to Cos Cob. It was during this 
period that my younger brother, William, died by drowning in the 
Harlem River, just off the end of our street. He was buried in 
Woodlawn Cemetery next to his Uncle William Seymour. My grandfather, 
Frank Seymour, and then my Father used to pass this cemetery every 
time they commuted to New York City. 

I finally managed to graduate from high school in Greenwich in 
January, 1938, by going to school part time and working in White's 
Drug Store part time. After graduation, I worked for Ray Chandler 
as an Electrician's Helper at $1.00 per hour. 
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We were living just one house from my maternal grandfather's 
home, and my Aunty Margaret 16 and cousin Harry 17 lived there. Uncle 
Earl, 18 Aunt Kitty, 19 and their son, John, 20 lived in Stamford. 


World War Two 

In January of 1939, I joined the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
was sent to the Medicine Bow National Forest in Central, Wyoming, 
where I was assigned to the Blacksmith Shop. Here I learned to 
sharpen picks, mattocks, etc., and received a tuition scholarship to 
the University of Wyoming, where I started in the fall of 1939. 
Serving tables and washing dishes took care of the room and board. 
A N.Y.A. 21 job on campus helped to buy books. This was not the best 
year of my life, and I was not doing well. My roommate was a brakeman 
for the railroad and kept weird hours. So I returned east the 25th 
of June 1940, and found a job in the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York as an orderly. I entered Columbia University as a pre-med 
student. By the summer of 1941, the draft was breathing down my neck, 
and I decided to enlist in order to pick the branch of service that 
I wanted. I chose the Army Air Force and was sworn in September 12, 

1941, and went to Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

It was during my time at Columbia that I met and became engaged 
to Ruth Lois Romig, 22 the daughter of Harry Gutelius Romig 23 and 
Lucy Alexander, 24 missionaries to China. We were married March 11, 

1942, in St. Louis, Missouri. (Gladys Grigg) (John Wallace) 

From Fort Dix, we were shipped to the Air Base at Biloxi, 
Mississippi. We were tested and given basic training. I was selected 
to go to Radio Operators and Mechanics School at Scott Field, 
Illinois, near Belleville. We started classes on December 7, 1941, 
just as the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, thus ending all hopes for 
Christmas furloughs, or any other kind, for that matter. 


16 Martha Margaret Seymour (b. 1897, Greenwich, Connecticut; d. August 1940, 
Schaghticoke, New York) 

17 Harry Meeker Lounsbury (b. 7 October 1918, Danbury, Connecticut; d. 28 
February 2001, Oxford, Pennsylvania) 

18 Otis Earle Lowell (b. 10 July 1884, Cambridge, Maine; d. 5 June 1963, 
Norwalk, Connecticut) 

19 Katherine Livingston Seymour (b. 20 March 1895, Cos Cob, Connecticut; d. 12 
March 1990, Agawam, Massachusetts) 

20 John E. Lowell (b. about 1920, Connecticut) 

21 National Youth Administration 

22 Ruth Lois Romig (b. 21 February 1919, Wooster, Ohio; d. 4 January 2010, 
Wilmington, Delaware) 

23 Harry Gutelius Romig (b. 18 December 1874, Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania; d. 3 
November 1948, Houston, Texas) 

24 Lucy Alexander (b. 5 September 1875; d. 7 May 1964) 
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Upon graduation, I was selected to become an instructor, and 
taught the classes on the principles of the vacuum tube and other 
courses. 

For a while we lived off the post and then Ruth got a job working 
for one of the officer's families on post, until I was transferred 
to the new school in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. There 
we had our first apartment on the South Side, and Ruth was carrying 
Harry. 

While in Chicago, I received orders to report to O.C.S. 25 at 
Amarillo, Texas. I made it up to just before graduation, and washed 
out, and was sent to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, for assignment 
overseas. 

Harry Eric was born in Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, May 4, 
1943, while I was on my way to San Francisco. Ruth had gone home to 
her family in Duncannon, Pennsylvania, when I went to Texas. 

We boarded the M.V. Noordham in San Francisco on May 30th, 1943, 
headed west. I volunteered to work as a radio operator going over. 
The Dutch crew and Javanese mess-boys were still running the ship. 
This meant that the trip over was a rather pleasant one. The food 
was the same as the crew's, and we had better sleeping quarters -- 
not down in the hold. We stopped at Noumea 26 and then went straight 
to Townsville, Australia. We had a short shore leave there, and I 
was reminded of the old frontier towns of America... lots of wooden 
buildings, dirt streets, and very hot weather. Our orders came 
through, and we re-boarded the ship and set sail to Port Moresby in 
then Australian New Guinea. We debarked there, June 23rd, and had 
to spend the first night in our own tents -- the one and only time 
I ever used my shelter half. All I can remember that night is that 
it rained and we finished off the quart of liquor that the Chief 
Radio Operator had given me as we said goodbye! Two or three days 
later, we received our assignments and mine was to the Third Attack 
Group, Group Headquarters. We were flying B-25's (Mitchels) and A- 
20's (Bostons). They had previously had B-20's, so we boarded C-47's 
and went over the Owen Stanleys to Buna-Gona area at Dobodura. From 
here the missions were to Kavieng, Lae and Rabaul. 

En route to Buna, one day I was driving a weapons carrier. It 
has rained and the road was slippery, and while going over a bridge, 
the front wheel slid off the runners and hit the guardrail (a 4" x 
4") , flipping the vehicle over on its back into the river with me 
holding on for dear life. Fortunately, the engine landed on the bank. 
The water was deep enough for me to swim out from under, before the 
truck settled. I climbed the bank to find some G.I.'s getting ready 


25 Officer Candidate School 

26 During World War II, Noumea, New Caledonia, served as the headquarters of the 
United States military in the South Pacific. 
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to come get me... and then the reaction and realization hit me -- 
how lucky I was to be alive! 

When Lae fell, we moved on to Nazdab and it was there that we 
were able to raid Wewak. Our group destroyed about 144 Japanese 
aircraft in one day. This effectively broke the back of the Japanese 
Air Force in New Guinea. From Nazdab, it was on to Hollandia, Dutch 
New Guinea, a short TDY 27 to Biak, and then Philippine Islands. 

In the Philippines, we landed on Leyte on D+2 and, naturally, 
there was no airfield available. I was left with a guard detail just 
across the road from a village. We set up tents and bunks, and 
settled in for the night. The next morning, when we got out of bed, 
our feet were in six inches of water. We had set up in a swamp that 
rose and fell with the tide. I came down with a case of 'walking 
pneumonia' 28 and ended up on a field hospital near Tacloban. Here I 
discovered that my brother-in-law, John Romig, 29 was somewhere in 
the area. So I hitched a ride on a L-5 and spent two days visiting 
him. 


Orders came for us to move on to Mindoro and so it was back on 
L.S.T.'s. 30 While waiting to sail, I managed to get seasick in the 
harbor. These are flat-bottom boats, which rolled back and forth 
with the swell. Intelligence had informed everyone that the Jap Air 
Force was wiped out, but they had neglected the Kamikazes, and we 
found the convoy under attack all the way to Mindoro. Our ship was 
lucky and several aircraft were shot down before they could 
accomplish their missions. Some ships were not so lucky. One just 
blew up and disappeared. Christmas, 1944, then St. Jose, Mindoro, 
and it was while I was on R&R in Manila that, from Mindoro, I learned 
the war was over for me, and I was to be sent back to the States. I 
arrived in New York on V.J. Day, 31 August 14, 1945, and was 
discharged at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, on the 19th. 

I arrived in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, August 20, 1945, and it 
was not until then that I realized the war was really over for me, 
that I was about to meet my son for the first time, and he would be 
almost 2^ years old. Ruth had been faithfully sending me photos, so 
I watched him grow that way. But now, I could hold him, talk to him, 

play with him-but how would he react? All my fears were for 

nothing! He had been hearing about daddy for a long time, and a photo 


27 Temporary duty 

28 Atypical pneumonia, also known as walking pneumonia, is the type of pneumonia 
not caused by one of the more traditional pathogens 

29 John Ernest Romig (b. 19 June 1905, Taianfu, Tai An Shi, Shandong, China; d. 6 
June 1993, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, United States) 

30 Landing Ship, Tank (LST) is the naval designation for vessels created during 
World War II to support amphibious operations by carrying vehicles, cargo, 
and landing troops directly onto an unimproved shore. 

31 Victory over Japan Day is a name chosen for the day on which Japan 
surrendered, in effect ending World War II. 
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in uniform was there. So when I arrived, he was better prepared than 

I. 


Texas 

Ruth's parents were at Chitaugua. They had left the car with all 
the ration coupons they had diligently saved so we could drive there 
and join them. 

By the time the war was over, all my family had migrated to 
Texas, so we ended up in Houston in 1945. We joined the Central Park 
Presbyterian Church, where Dwight Sharpe was pastor, and I went to 
work as a file clerk for the Claims Department of the Texas and New 
Orleans R.R. (Southern Pacific) We bought a house at 110 Hanover 
Street, next to Frank E. Cook, with neighbours Falvey Smith and Gene 
Householder. 

I had been raised in the Episcopal Church all my life, and my 
Godfather was eventually to become Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut. 
I had served as an acolyte and had been peripherally involved. It 
was not until I went to a congregational church that it all seemed 
to come together for me and I could understand what it was all about. 
It took Central Park and Dwight Sharpe to show me that God had a 
place in my life and that I was to put myself in his hands. 

On March 5, 1947, my twenty-seventh birthday, I was elected to 
the Board of Deacons and was ordained April 13, 1947. When the 
Chairman of the Christian Education Committee moved out of town, I 
was named to replace him, and it became a question of the blind 
leading the blind. I had one great advantage, however, in Evelyn 
Green being a member of our church and the D.C.E. 32 for the 
Presbytery (Brazos). (She later became head of the Women's work of 
the G.A. 33 ) I would never call a meeting of the Committee unless I 
was sure she could be present. This was a great learning experience, 
and Evelyn was an excellent teacher. 

My greatest joy came, however, from being the greeter at the 
door each Sunday. I soon came to know all the regular members, and 
could pick out the visitors and invite them to sign the guest 
register, and this eventually set me on the path of Visitation 
Evangelism. I soon discovered that God could and would put words in 
my mouth to convince individuals of their need to make the decision 
to accept Christ as their Savior, to be baptized, and to join a 
community of believers. 

At the time all of this was taking place, things had not stood 
still at the railroad, where, within three months, I had been 


32 Director of Christian Education 

33 General Assembly 
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promoted to the O.S. & D. (Over-Short & Damaged) Department. This 
meant checking and evaluating damaged goods, trying to locate lost 
items, etc. I had been invited to become a member of the Union, but 
had refused, feeling I could make my way on my own merit. This almost 
led to disaster, as the Union group had a young man just back from 
the Service (who had seniority) apply for my job. Of course, it was 
given to him. But the company's solution was to promote me to a 
higher level, and so all worked out for the best. 

The G.I. Bill was available to me as a veteran, and because of 
my length of service (47 months), I was eligible for four years of 
study. I took advantage of this opportunity and started what was to 
be a long haul at the University of Houston -- going to school at 
night, after work, from the spring of 1946 until the summer of 1949. 
I finally left the railroad that summer to attend Austin Seminary 34 
and complete my degree at the University of Texas, receiving a B.S. 
in Art and Architecture, with a minor in Civil Engineering, August 
29, 1951, from the University of Houston. 

On the home front, we were blessed by the arrival of Vaughn 
Elizabeth on February 7, 1947. Work and school kept me busy most of 
the week, and on many weekends. We still managed to keep up the yard, 
develop pictures, raise chickens, and visit with Falvey Smith and 
Eva and other neighbors. One neighbor. Gene Householder, had a baby 
grand piano in a garage apartment. 

1949 was perhaps the turning point of my life. This occurred 
during the Assembly-wide men's convention in Atlanta, Georgia. Rev. 
John Parse, Pastor of the Pasadena Presbyterian Church, and I, along 
with four other men, drove from Houston overnight, taking turns 
driving and napping, in John's new Kaiser automobile. 

We stopped and visited Stillman College on the way, and Lawrence 
Bottoms guided us through the campus, then on to Atlanta. The theme 
was 'Christ is the Answer' and we sang the short theme song several 
times a day, interspersed with inspiring speeches by dedicated 
laymen, as well as ministers. 

On the way home, I could not get rid of the feeling that somehow 
God wanted me to do something and was trying to reach out to tell 
me just what. At home, I went to see Dwight Sharpe, and after 
explaining my problem, Dwight just said, "I've been waiting for you 
to ask that question." He suggested that I look at the Mission Field, 
and he provided me with forms to apply. When answering the question 
of what type of missionary, I filled in "Industrial" because of my 
engineering background. To the question, "Where?" I answered, 
"Brazil". I guess that in the back of my mind, I had visions of 
designing and building beautiful buildings in reinforced concrete - 
- my school specialty. 


34 Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
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This led to an interview in Austin with Dick Gillespie, the 
Candidate Secretary, who asked if we would consider Africa. Our 
standard reply was, "We are seeking God's will in our lives, and are 
willing to do what He leads us to." So we scratched Brazil. 

Then came the interview in Nashville, Tennessee, with the 
Candidate Committee, where we met Bill and Patsy Riley for the first 
time. Patsy's parents were already missionaries in the Belgian 
Congo, and she was looking forward to going back. Her brother, John 
Knox, was already there as a medical doctor. 

Again, a question: "Would we willing to do educational work?" 
Again, we gave the standard reply, adding that they had all the 
information on us, and if they felt we could do the job -- Fine! We 
were appointed to Africa as Educational - Industrial Missionaries, 
subject to the completion of one year at a Presbyterian Seminary. 

In the meantime, I had transferred from the Claims Department of 
the railroad to the Engineering Department, and worked under Hal 
(Happy) Blair. He was an architect from Texas A&M, and had been a 
carpenter in his youth. Working for him was an education in itself, 
and I learned things about building that I never would have learned 
in school. This meant adding travel to my schedule and trying to 
work this around school work. I worked on remodelling old railroad 
stations, vegetable sheds, bridges, and even designed a mail handling 
facility for our station in Dallas. 

The Church continued to grow and a building program was underway. 
We moved to the new sanctuary at 700 Lawndale. 

I was ordained as an Elder April 2, 1950 -- the first of many to 
come from the young adult class. We had bought two old barracks and 
converted them to a fellowship hall and Sunday School rooms. (They 
have since been replaced by a brick addition.) The members finished 
the interior of the barracks. 

I was accepted at Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary for 
the fall term of 1950 and was able to arrange to take transfer 
courses at the University of Texas to complete my degree requirements 
for the University of Houston. 

This meant, of course, selling the house in Houston and moving 
to an attic apartment at the Seminary. Some scholarship money was 
available for Seminary, and along with the Veterans Administration 
allowance and some digging into savings, we managed to get through. 
My main professors were Dr. Joeckel — Bible; David Stitt — Church 
Government; Watson Street — Missions and Church History; along with 
Ellis Nelson — Counseling. Students were 'Pete' Hendricks, with whom 
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we spent many Sunday afternoons preaching to the Cedar Choppers, 35 
and Jim Wharton, a child of the mission field. 

There was also the group that gathered in our attic to listen to 
'The Hour of Decision' with Billy Graham. Time was spent preaching 
in country churches. After graduation on May 23, 1951, we began 
packing and visiting friends for a last goodbye. Then we were on to 
Montreat for orientation, prior to setting sail for Belgium for 
French study and the Colonial Courses. Our French professor at 
Montreat, N.C., was Rev. P. C. Toureille, who was to be instrumental 
in introducing me to a life-long friend, Emile Jequier, a Swiss 
pastor and missionary to Belgium. We also met with some of the folks 
that we would be working with for the next several years -- Dr. Henry 
and Katy Nelson, with Sperry and Lee; Alec and Peggy McCutcheon; Ira 
and Gilbert Moore; Jim and Charlene Halverstadt -- all of whom would 
be with us in Belgium for the year. 

At the Commissioning Service, I had a small testimonial to give 
(later published in the Survey), and we set out for New York, where 
we spent the time before sailing with my stepmother, Hilda Guthrie 
Bolton, in Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


The Congo 

We set sail on the Normandy for Le Havre and spent a couple of 
nights in Paris, before the final train ride to Brussels. Henry had 
his car with him, so we had transportation while there. The first 
weeks in Brussels were spent in a Pension (Boarding House), but we 
soon moved into a furnished apartment a short distance down the 
street at 31 Rue General Patton. 

This was the ground floor of a building that had been made into 
apartments, and we had access to a small garden for the children. 
Harry was enrolled in the regular communal school, while Elizabeth 
went to kindergarten. We purchased two mobylettes (bicycles with 
motors) that had seats on the back for the children. Bill Rule and 
I tried them out on a trip to Namur, Huy, Liege, Tongres, and back 
to Brussels. 

I made a trip through England for ten days, leaving via Ostend 
and returning via Dunkirk. 

We had a tutor, Emile Hoeven, who was Belgian. His wife was 
Scottish. Our teacher in the Colonial School was Larochette. He 
learned more English than I learned French. I had a hard time with 
the grammar and failed the course. This paid off in the long run, 
as my ability to express myself helped me enormously when I had to 


35 Urban Dictionary: A backward, narrow-minded, ignorant person from Central 
Texas, a red-neck. The term was derived from individuals who derived their 
income from harvesting cedar trees for fence-posts. 
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teach in French. I retook the exams in February, 1953, and passed 
without difficulty. Ruth passed the first go-around and also passed 
the Colonial Courses during the summer. As best I can remember, they 
consisted of Belgian Law, Congo Law, Tropical Hygiene, Ethnography. 
(This professor, Albert Maesen, visited us in the Congo and we became 
good friends over the years. He was also curator at the African 
Museum at Terveuren.) 

Upon our arrival in Belgium, I lost no time in contacting the 
people recommended by P. C. Toureille, and found a life-long friend 
in Emile Jeguier. He introduced me to the Belgian church by letting 
me tag along with him on his Sunday trips, made mostly by train, but 
on occasion by tram. Thus, I met Phillip Vernier at Quarengon, Jean 
Zimmerman at Bois de Boussu, visited Jemappee, Gosselies, and many 
others. I preached (in French) twice at Bois de Boussu and one time 
under the Evangelistic Tent in Quarengon. 

Since Ruth had become pregnant, we decided that she would fly 
out with the children after Christmas in order to save time, and I 
would come by boat with the baggage after my exams. We had learned 
that we were to be assigned to Kasha Station. Harry and Elizabeth 
would be taught at home using the Calvert courses. 

I sailed from Antwerp on the M.V. Baudouinville and debarked at 
Lobito in Portuguese Angola, where I took a train for five days to 
Luputa, actually arriving in the Congo at Dilolo on March 5, 1953, 
my 33rd birthday. I changed trains at Tenke and caught the one from 
Elizabethville to Pt. Frangui. When the train arrived at Lusulu, 
there were a number of missionaries from Kakinda there to welcome 
me to the Congo... Patsy Riley's parents, the Millers, Hoyt and 
Merle; the James Allens; the Pritchards, John and Helen; the 
McMurrays, L.A. and Gene; and the Worths, Bill and Martha. They 
advised me to be watching on the left side of the train and sure 
enough, there it was! A huge bonfire, set by the students and 
teachers of Kasha to welcome me. At Luputa, the nearest station, 
about 8 km away, were Earl and Celia King, Frank McElroy, Marietta 
Stixrud (Peggy McCutcheon's mother), and Bill and Patsy Riley, whom 
I had not seen since Nashville. Ruth and the children had already 
gone to Bibanga to await the arrival of the baby. The stay at Kasha 
was short because Frank and Marietta were getting married and needed 
our house and new refrigerator, along with the beds for their guests. 
So Bill Riley and I left alone, with an old Elder (seeking a wife) 
for Bibanga, in the station carryall. This was quite a trip, and all 
went well until after we had crossed the Lubilashi River at Katanda 
in the late afternoon and it started to rain! ! Not too far from 
Bibanga was a long hill. The road was red clay and night had fallen. 
To make a long story short, we did not make it up the hill, but got 
stuck. Bill left me with the Elder and went to seek help from the 
village at the top of the hill. A man was sent into the station on 
a bicycle to advise them of our predicament, and within a few hours 
our rescuers appeared to take us into the station. The voyage had 
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finally ended. A great reunion with the McCutcheons and Rules, and 
meeting with some more missionaries. As far as I can remember, they 
were Ginny Allen, Margaret Liston, Frank and Catherine Vandegrift 
and Day Carper. We stayed close to home and on March 27, Mary Mathes 
was born in the back room of the house that I was to be living in 
during my last days in the Congo. 

Mary was the only child born when I was in the room and I saw 
the entire operation. Bill Rule was the doctor and he got there just 
in time. A few weeks later, we all moved back to Kasha, where we 
were to stay until 1960 and Independence. 

This first year was one of learning. Earl and Celia were to go 
on furlough in the summer of 1954, and I wanted to learn as much as 
possible. I was to study Tshiluba, the native language, with Frank 
McElroy, but when I missed a couple of classes, he told me that if 
I couldn't do better than that, not to come back, and I didn't. I 
was more interested in working with Earl King, one of the finest 
Christian gentlemen I have ever known. He took me under his wing, 
teaching me how to build with adobe brick, repair gasoline engines 
to have electricity, and maintain the motor vehicles. Celia prepared 
me to take over the Grammar School in the fall of 1953. 

I learned more from Earl that first year than from anyone for 
the rest of my time on the Mission. They were lessons that were to 
prove helpful as long as I remained in the Congo. 

We would sit out in the yard in the evening, around the big rock 
table in Earl's yard, and he would explain how the African mind 
worked. We planned the work for the next day and for days to come. 

One of my first big projects was to install a water system. The 
'Braithwaite' 36 tank parts had been in the station for some time. 
What was needed was a tower to put it on. We built this of rock and 
built a ladder into it by using rebars. A concrete beam in the middle 
of the top supported the center of the tank, which was 4 m x 4 m, 
with sides the same size in 1 square meter sections. The source of 
water was to be a spring about 500 m from the station. Plenty of 
good clean water was available, so a foundation was built for the 
pump and diesel motor, and pipe was laid. There was much rejoicing 
when the first water started to flow into the storage tank. Prior 
to this, all the water had been carried by two watermen, in 20 gallon 
cans. Each house had 110 gallon water storage capacity, and that was 
the daily allowance for everything. Hot water was produced by heating 
another 55 gallon drum in a fireplace, and this was done once a day 
in the evening. All the rest was heated on a wood stove in the 
kitchen. 


36 Braithwaite Engineering Ltd has a heritage dating back to 1884. 
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Frank and Marietta left on furlough in the summer of ' 53 in order 
to be back when the Kings left. In the fall, I started work on the 
primary school, where I had an excellent head teacher, Kazadi 
Alexander, trained by Celia. Here again, I had a great teacher, and 
together we managed to keep the school going and growing. We used 
the work time of the students to make adobe brick, carry sticks and 
grass to build additional classrooms, and experiment with fish 
farming and raising Talapai. 37 Each class had a pond and many of the 
teachers had one. 

There was a plan to have an Industrial Arts School at Kasha. One 
day, the government agent responsible for these new schools, to be 
called 'Ateliers d'Apprentissage', came to visit and explain the 
program. It was to be a two-year effort, with a mixture of practical 
as well as academic courses, such as drawing, arithmetic and allied 
subj ects. 

I saw no problem with it, except I could not saw a board square. 
However, the Lord came to my rescue in the form of our head carpenter, 
Tatu Kasenda. He had gone to school at Luebo, under Mr. Stegall, and 
not only remembered the beginning exercises, but could draw them, 
and most could be done with scrap lumber. 

Then came Mission Meeting. I do not believe I will ever forget 
this experience. Up to now, I had contact with people like Earl King, 
Jimmy Allen, L.A. McMurry, Hoyt Miller, all of whom I considered as 
dedicated Christians. Here I was introduced to the other side of the 
coin -- people who could stretch the truth, if not actually lie, to 
get what they wanted. 

It appeared that many missionaries had it in their heads that 
the Ateliers would be nice, as it would make available a free work 
force to make Mission furniture or whatever else they wanted. One 
had been requested for Luebo, Lubondaie, and Kasha, and these 
stations were to receive funds from the F.B.I. (Fonds du Bien Etre 
Indigene) . Mutoto came with a request for an Atelier for their 
station. I felt it was time to explain to the Mission that these 
were to be real schools, with theoretical as well as practical 
courses, and that the people responsible had to have been accredited 
by the Belgian Government. This meant the French course. Colonial 
Course, and Stage in a Normal School. 

The immediate reaction to this was to call a select group to 
study the whole program of Industrial Education. This took a couple 
of hours, and the report, in effect, was to say that if Mutoto could 
not have one, no one would have one. Needless to say, I was in a 
state of shock. Earl King advised me to be patient, and two days 
later, he was able to have reason prevail. This was a rude 
introduction to the way things were done on the American Presbyterian 


37 Tilapia is the common name for nearly a hundred species of cichlid fish. 
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Congo Mission (APCM) Field. There never was a long-range plan for 
the Educational Program of the church, although it appeared there 
was always a Committee preparing one. Many projects were started 
without full financial impact being studied or the future personal 
requirements being explained. As a result, many good programs 
suffered in an attempt to keep others staffed. 

Lake Mukamba was, and still is, the Mission/Church conference 
ground. Several of the more affluent missionaries owned their own 
homes there. There was a communal dining room, a meeting room, and 
several other buildings used to house missionaries. It is a beautiful 
site and one of the few lakes that does not have the snails that 
carry Tshistosomes, which cause Tshistosomiasis. 38 No one has 
discovered its source, and it is presumed to come from underground. 

Earl and Celia king, along with Bill and Patsy Riley, left to go 
on furlough in the summer of 1954. Celia had spent the last weeks 
refreshing the McElroy house for their return, and Earl Left me the 
job of repairing one window. This was quickly accomplished in time 
for their return. Thus began probably the most unpleasant years that 
I spent on the Field. 

I had been assigned the regional schools that Bill had been 
working with. The industrial work was handled by Earl and the 
Atelier; Ruth had the primary school and girls' home. Marietta had 
the dispensary and Frank, the Evangelistic work and station 
treasurer. Earl had explained to me that Africans took orders and 
worked for the man who paid them. The first view of things to come 
was when Frank wanted to pay the workmen. I refused this offer since 
I would like control of what work they did each day. Then he 
complained about each trip I made to the regional schools because 
this was charged to Missionary itineration. His idea of itinerating 
was to go out on Sunday, always through Luputa, so he could charge 
that to Missionary itineration, and pick up the mail on his way home. 

All of the missionaries who visited the station automatically 
became their personal guests, and we were lucky if we were even 
allowed to visit with them. All strangers were automatically sent 
to us to entertain, along with any government officials who did not 
speak English. By the end of the year, I had come to the conclusion 
that if this was the Christian Mission effort, I was in the wrong 
place. 

Finally, Earl and Celia returned and we again had someone to 
talk to. Frank went to Earl and told him he wanted to have a talk 
with me, with Earl present. When I agreed only if L.A. McMurry was 
present, he changed his mind. It finally came out that he had been 
mad at me for not painting his bathroom with oil paint and not 


38 Schistosomiasis (also known as bilharzia, snail fever, and Katayama fever) is 
a disease caused by parasitic worms. 
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rebuilding the front porch of his house. It appears that Celia had 
written that she was going to do the former and just had not had 
time before leaving, and funds had never been made available to do 
the work on the porch. He, Frank, accused me of using the money on 
other projects. 

During the year, Ruth became pregnant, but lost the child due to 
a miscarriage. 

The year that I built the Church at Kansenji was 1955. This 
required a good bit of time on the road, but was well worth the 
effort. I learned about the African people and spent many enjoyable 
hours with them. These were some of my happiest times in the Congo. 
Toward the end of 1955, I started to have stomach trouble. I would 
eat and then vomit, so they put me on Belladonna until that didn't 
work. Then I was sent to Lubondaie for x-rays. Nollie McDonald was 
to do an upper G.I. 39 on me. The first one wasn't good, so she 
presented me with a second glass of 'chalk'. There was no evidence 
of any trouble there. So we were sent to the Lake for a vacation. 
Still no cure. Finally, I came down with a super case of malaria. 
We tried atabrine, araline and quinine. They couldn't touch it! All 
the time, I was having chills and fever, insomnia, and the world's 
greatest headache. Finally, George Couser, the doctor at Bibanga, 
came and, fortunately, brought a lab technician with him. His first 
diagnosis was malignant malaria, and I would have to go home right 
away. Fortunately, the next day they again took a blood test and 
they found trypanasomes -- So! Eric had African Sleeping Sickness! ! ! 
In the old days that would have been all she wrote, but progress had 
been made and tryparsamide and other arsinicals were available to 
treat it. After the first injection, I felt like a new man. The 
malaria medicine started to work, and I recovered from my spinal 
tap. 


Ruth was pregnant again, but not due until fall. So we stayed on 
until summer and graduated the first class from the Atelier, then 
turned it over to Earl. 

We flew to Brussels, saw Andre Navet, much to his surprise, and 
then on to New York and Wooster, Ohio. I had some medicine with me, 
but not very much. I was able to pick up some in New York, but I 
needed one dose per week for forty weeks. More on that later. 

Ruth's mother was living in Wooster and had arranged for us to 
live in one of the missionary residences there, for the first half 
of our furlough. I was not allowed to do anything, so spent my time 
auditing courses at Wooster College. On September 15, 1956, William 
Theodore was born in the Wooster Hospital. 


39 Upper gastrointestinal tract 
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I tried, without much success, to get some more medicine, as my 
stock was getting low. I finally appealed to the Board for help. 
They found some in Belgium, and I then had difficulty getting it 
through customs because it contained arsenic. 

We moved to Houston in the spring, and lived on Inman Street, in 
the house that Ruth's parents owned and had not yet sold. The church. 
Trinity, got enough furniture together, so we were reasonably 
comfortable. 

By this time, Dwight had left for New Mexico and the Pastor was 
Kelly Neal (wife, Elizabeth). He along with Billy Baine (Margaret), 
Pastor of Bellaire Church, Malcolm Purcell, stated clerk of Brazos 
Presbytery, and a few others, got together and arranged for us to 
have a new car, a black and white Chevrolet station wagon, to take 
back with us to the Congo. I put a small 110 volt generator on it, 
to run off the fan belt, and thus had power to show slides, etc., 
out in the field. 

We returned to the Congo in the summer of 1957, and made our 
first trip on a freighter from New Orleans. This proved to be a great 
trip, as we stopped all along the coast of Africa to discharge cargo, 
and we were able to debark and see many of the different countries 
before we arrived in Matadi, the main port of the Belgian Congo. 

Ruth, Vaughn, Mary and William flew to Luluabourg from 
Leopoldville, while Harry and I drove the new Chevrolet up country. 
The roads were in fairly good shape. There were many rivers to cross 
on ferries, but it wasn't long before the ruts took their toll on 
our over-packed car. We broke a rear main-spring leaf. Fortunately, 
we were not far from a Palm Oil Mill. At that place, the Belgian 
proprietor had welding equipment and was able to get us back on the 
road. He could not guarantee the job, but it got us home. On the 
way, we stopped and visited Emile Brockaert, a Belgian Administrator 
who had been in Luputa and was a great help to me in getting the 
Atelier off the ground. He had a main-spring which fit and donated 
it. We put it in the car in case we needed it. Later, at home, we 
changed it. We drove directly to Lake Mukamba, to be there for the 
Mission Meeting. I took Harry and Vaughn to Central School at 
Lubondaie and went to Kasha to start our second term. 

The Rileys had been transferred to Luebo, so we moved out of our 
little house into the one in which they had been living. 

Charlie and Ann McKee had moved to Kakinda, and he was 
responsible for getting me interested in 'Ham Radio' . He and his 
brother had ordered some DX-10 (Heathkit) transmitters from the 
States. He sold me an extra one. Harry and I put it together on the 
dining room table, then applied for our license. This was not 
difficult, and I was soon on the air with OQ5JW-(50W) . I made a 
workshop of the shed behind the house, bought a second-hand 
Hammarlund receiver, and a new world opened up for me. I contacted 
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a Ham in Kingsport, Tennessee, and talked with folks in First Church 
there. However, because I lacked power, they sent me a kit for a TX- 
1 (100W), which was to prove invaluable during the evacuation in 
1960. 


We also bought some cows and a Holstein bull from Hoyt Miller 
during this term. We had fresh milk, cream, and butter; a few 
chickens provided eggs. We also had a small garden for fresh 
vegetables. Papayas, tangerines, oranges, and pineapple were 
available on the station. 

Earl and Celia moved to Bibanga, and Dave and Anne McLean came 
to Kasha to replace them. We were all about the same age. Dave was 
very much into all sorts of things, including Ham Radio. Their 
daughter, Nancy, was the age of Harry and Elizabeth. Their son was 
a bit younger, but they all went to Central School together. 

Charlie and Nancy Ross were assigned to Kasha. Charlie was to 
work with Dave in the evangelistic work and Nancy in the dispensary. 
However, shortly after they arrived, Charlie and I were playing 
tennis with Dave and he twisted his back, damaging his vertebrae. 
He had to be sent back to the States, leaving Charlie the 
evangelistic work. This was the year I was elected Moderator of the 
Tshihangu (Presbytery), and this became known by the Africans as 
Tshihangu Tscha-Tscha-Tscha -- because we managed to do in three 
days what ordinarily took them a week or more. When it came time to 
elect the Moderator for the next meeting, one of the pastors rose 
to his feet and said, "I don't see anything wrong with the one we 
have." I was re-elected for a second go-around. These were 'fun 
times' and drew us closer together. It gave me the opportunity to 
work closely with our church leaders and at the same time helped me 
to help them to run their own show. 

About this time, Ruth had been suffering from chronic appendix 
trouble, and we went to Bibanga to have George Couser remove it. All 
went well, and as soon as Ruth was up and able to get around, I took 
Mary and returned to Kasha. Within a week, I found myself in the 
hospital at (Louvanium) Mwene Ditu, with an inflamed appendix. 
Without further 'ado'. Dr. Sciagnetti had me on the table to remove 
it. This was a Catholic hospital and all the nurses were R.C. 
Sisters. I knew many of them, having taken patients to the hospital 
from our dispensary. When I was able to be up, I sat in a chair by 
the window. One day I smelled an awful odour and when I glanced down, 
I saw pus coming from my incision. I yelled for the nurse and one 
nearby came and helped me back to bed, then worked on the problem. 
This was not a pleasant experience and it meant I would not leave 
the hospital as soon as I had expected. Charlie and Nancy came by 
to check on me. They were taking care of Mary until we could get 
Ruth home. 

The school year, 1959-60, I volunteered to teach math at Kakinda 
in the 'Ecole des Moniteurs', to help John Pritchard, and spent much 
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time running back and forth each week. Also, I was requested to 
install the diesel electric plant and run the cable to light the 
school. At the same time, I was busy with my work at Kasha. 

Negotiations were underway to give the colony independence, and 
the campaigns were going on to elect Africans to lead the country. 
Joseph Kasavubu, Moise Tshiombe, Patrice Lumuba and Albert Kalonji 
were all trying to lead separate regional groups. It soon became 
evident that tribal rivalry would be the result. 

Dave McLean and I decided to send our families out of the country 
for the independence celebrations, so we packed them off to a train 
to Victoria Falls, along with the Chevrolet station wagon (the 
present from the Brazos Presbytery), while Dave and I stayed 'to 
mind the store'. 

It must have been in 1959 that John Davis joined the mission 
with his family. He was an ex-Air Force pilot and served in the same 
squadron I had, only he was in the Korean War. (I was in WW II, 13th 
Bomb Squadron, 3rd Attack Group.) John was free spirit, and with the 
help of Dr. Mark Poole's family in Bay City, Texas, managed to 
purchase a Cessna 170, Tail Dragger, and have it shipped to him in 
the Congo. Mark had an aircraft for several years, with which he 
visited dispensaries from Bulape. (His was a Piper Tri-pacer.) The 
only places he could land, however, were Bulape, Luluabourg and his 
dispensaries. With the arrival of John, the 'air age' of the A.P.C.M. 
came into being. 

The various stations started to build runways, under John's 
direction. These were all dirt strips, but were quite satisfactory. 
It wasn't long before most all of the stations were accessible by 
air, as well as land. I built the one at Kasha, little realizing how 
important that was to prove in the future. One day I would see an 
Air Force C-47 (Douglas DC-3) land there to pick me up, along with 
the folks from Kalinda, to evacuate us to the Kamina Air Base. 

There were eleven stations at the time of Independence: Bibanga, 
Bulape, Kasha, Katubue, Lubondaie, Luebo, Luluabourg, Mboi, Moma, 
Mutoto and Ndesha. 

Inter-tribal conflict in our area started before Independence 
Day, as fighting broke out between the Lulua and Baluba tribes. Kasha 
was in the land of the Bena Kanyoka and the chief at that time was 
named Mulaja. He was my namesake, as the Africans had bestowed that 
name on me when I first arrived. They named the whole family: Ruth 
was Ngalula; Harry - Ilunga; Elizabeth - Mussasa; Mary - Bashele 
(after Peggy McCutcheon); and William - Kazadi (after Kazadi 
Alexander). 

Dave and I represented Kasha at the Independence Celebrations, 
June 30, 1960, in Luputa, and had a very good time. We ate with our 
African brothers. Though we had doubts about the future, we were 



hopeful that we would be able to continue our work and help them 
build their new country. We returned to Kasha after the celebration 
to continue our daily routine. 

It was not long after this that Guy Van Heddengham showed up at 
the station to inform us that Luputa was deserted and everyone had 
left. There had been uprisings in Leopoldville, and everyone was to 
be evacuated. 

My recollections here may be a bit confused as far as time goes, 
but Dave and I had our Ham Stations and got in touch with the Embassy 
in Leopoldville (Kinshasa) , to be told to "behave ourselves in an 
orderly fashion." We also established contact with the American 
Consul General in Salisbury, Northern Rhodesia (Zambia). We could 
talk to our families in Livingstone through a Ham down there, and 
soon found ourselves talking to the pilots of two C-47's -- one Navy 
and one Air Force -- sent to get everyone out. John Davis and Johnny 
Miller flew countless hours getting the people to Luluabourg from 
the outlying stations, and we helped the other pilots find the 
stations where they could land. Finally everyone was safe at the 
Belgian Air Base at Kamina, and one of the DC-3's landed at Kasha 
to get us. We told the Africans that we would be back in a month -- 
and we were. 

When we arrived at Kamina, we were presented with a Ham Station, 
with a request from the American Consul in Salisbury to set it up 
and keep in contact with them. This we did, and Dave and I alternated 
in keeping people posted until the last plane departed for Salisbury, 
which we had to stop so they would not leave us. We were warmly 
greeted by our Ham friends upon arrival. We spent the night in their 
home, had lunch with the Consul General, and went to Livingstone via 
Bulawayo, and a reunion with our families. After a few days vacation, 
a visit to the Wanka Game Preserve and a view of the Falls -- Harry 
had to climb down to the bottom and back -- we started back to 
Salisbury, where we saw our families off to the U.S.A. The seventeen 
remaining returned to Luluabourg in a chartered DC-3. 

With eleven stations and only seventeen missionaries, some 
stations had to be manned by only one missionary. Tom Cleveland was 
at Kakinda; I was at Kasha. I believe Don McLean went to Bibanga. 
John Davis was still keeping contact with us, with his Cessna 170. 
Jim Halverstadt was in Luluabourg (Kananga). 

Ilunga Simon was at Kasha and scheduled to be Principal of the 
Grammar School. (He had left Kaheta and the children in Gandanjika.) 
The United Nations had already arrived, and Tunisian troops were in 
Luputa. They were replaced shortly by a company of Liberian troops, 
who spoke only English. 

I will not attempt to describe all that happened during this 
period, but will merely try to highlight a few incidents. First, a 
group of us went to see the Chief Mulaja (Kanyoka) to get his blessing 
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on our plans for the future and his acceptance of Ilunga as Principal 
of the School. 

He gave his blessing to our plans and we returned to Kasha to 
plan for the forthcoming school year. Ilunga and I drove to 
Gandanjika to get his family and bring them to Kasha. 

We were about 8 km from Luputa, but might as well have been 100, 
for all the contact we had. We had a fair stock of gasoline and 
kerosene on the station, and food in the pantry. There was no real 
need for us to go into town. 

The real trouble started with the murder of one of the local 
chiefs, by the 'Jeunesse Baluba' . This started the roundup of all 
the Balubas in the area. By this time, the Liberians had replaced 
the Tunisians, and my being the only bilingual person near, I became 
the interpreter. 

The Kanyokas asked me to bring the Balubas at Kasha into Luputa. 
Of course, I refused to do this, saying, "They are there because I 
said they could stay, and I said they could stay because Chief Mulaja 
said they could. When they can leave in peace, they will go." 

The U.N. group wanted to talk to the Kanyokas and asked that I 
set up a meeting. The Kanyokas agreed, but only if it was at my 
house, with me in the middle. The first time they came, one was 
carrying a 'chicotte' (a Piece of hippo hide used to beat people 
with). I had to tell them that I would not help anymore unless they 
left that behind, and it worked. 

The U.N. group moved from the center of Luputa to safer quarters 
at the railroad station. It had a chain link fence around it, so 
Luputa was wide open. One day, while burying a young Belgian (killed 
by a rebel group and left beside the road), the entire community was 
being looted in plain daylight. The Liberians did nothing to stop 
this. The looters did not bother us, but with that, the last white 
people left Luputa. 

Moise Tshiombe pulled the Katanga out of the Republic and with 
his mercenaries controlled the entire southern part, also the richest 
of the country. They blew up the highway bridge, as well as the 
railroad bridge, over the river between Lusuku and Kaniama, cutting 
any hope of supplies coming from Rhodesia or South Africa. 

Kakinda was our most southern mission station, and was the 
Teacher Training (Monitor) and Theological School. It was located 
not far from the Katanga border, and very isolated. They had the 
best water supply on the mission. A good spring that was in the hills 
had been tapped, so a natural flow by gravity was provided and good 
fresh water was always available. Tom Cleveland was alone down there, 
until one day the Jeunesse Kanyoka came on the station and picked 
up one of the Baluba leaders. Tom was a second generation missionary 
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and spoke excellent Tshiluba. Although he did his utmost to prevent 
this, he was unable to stop it and had to witness the beating and 
final dragging away of one of his African friends. This proved to 
be too much for Tom. He came down to Kasha in no condition to continue 
at Kakinda. We called John Davis, who came, and we put him on the 
plane to get some R&R. 

One day a truckload of soldiers arrived on the station. I went 
out to meet them. They approached me with several guns, all of which 
seemed to be pointed at my middle. The Africans all vanished behind 
the houses, to see what was going to happen. 'DX', my dog, came out 
barking and they were about to shoot him. I managed to call Muyembe, 
who had the courage to come and get him and quickly disappear. I was 
ordered to follow them into Luputa -- which I did. Upon arriving in 
Luputa, I was ordered to wait on the porch of the old administrator'’ s 
office building, while they went on to talk to their officers. While 
I was sitting there, an old African friend who had been the Assistant 
to the Administrator came along. He asked me what I was doing there 
and, of course, I could only tell him what had happened. He was 
annoyed and went immediately to the Military Headquarters. I do not 
know what transpired, but I do know shortly thereafter I was released 
and told I could return to Kasha. I can assure you I lost no time 
doing just that! What would have happened had my African friend not 
intervened, I will never know. 

When I got back to Kasha, I was to be greeted by a crowd of 
Africans, milling around in front of my house, as if they were lost. 
You would have thought they had seen a ghost when I appeared. They 
were certain they would never see me again. This was probably the 
greatest witness to the Power of God we preached than anything we 
had ever done or could do. 

Another day, a truck load of Jeunesse Baluba arrived, under the 
leadership of a young white mercenary, and we could watch their 
progress towards us by the burning villages on the way to Luputa. 
We were lucky here because all of our Balubas were safe and living 
in peace with the Kanyokas around us. I was able to stop further 
progress down the road and saved several Kanyoka villages from being 
burned. We placed 55 gallon gas drums across the road as a barrier, 
and it worked. At last our people could get home without harm, and 
the great Baluba exodus began. It was sad to see. I had worked with 
many of these people since 1953 -- Pastor Tshidibi, Kazadi Alexander, 
Ilunga Simon, Tatu Kasenda, Nzongola Antoine, Kashala Theodore, Baba 
Mulanga Louise (who took care of Mary), and many others. 

These are people that I have not thought about for many years, 
but as I relive these experiences. The names seem to come without 
too much difficulty. I'm amazed! Binene Moise, the Kapita or head 
man; Tshibangu Charles, a teacher; Kabeya Paul and his wife, who 
were so good to me and brought me food when they thought that I was 
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having trouble; and many others, who were from the local tribe, 
stayed and helped out. 

The situation was quickly getting to a point where I needed help. 
So Charlie McKee (son of the founder of the Kasha station) was sent 
to Kasha and moved in with me. 

It must have been the end of October when Charlie and I found 
our Kanyoka friends patrolling outside the house with one muzzle 
loading shotgun, bows and arrows, spears, and other weapons. They 
kept this up all night and early the next morning asked us to leave 
for awhile, so that they could move further back into the bush. They 
could not tell us anymore, but we had decided that when the day came 
when our presence endangered our friends, we would leave. That day 
had evidently come, so we called for the plane to pick us up. As we 
flew over Luputa, we dropped a message to the U.N. group to let them 
know we were leaving. (Later, we learned that Frangois Buysse and 
Emile Dedonker, our closest neighbours and farmers, had been murdered 
during the night before we left.) I packed only what I needed and 
left the house as it was, just locking the door. We were not so lucky 
this time, as the house was later occupied by the Liberian U.N. 
troops, who left with our antique clock, my rugs, class ring, and 
even the painting done by my old tutor, Mr. Hoeven. 

I spent a few days at Bulape repairing a water pump and motor. 
I then went to Katubwe to fix some electrical problems. When Bill 
Stockwell returned, I was ready to go home. 

I left Luluabourg on a U.N. plane with Gen. Alexander, after a 
great lunch with his Indian troops -- lots of curry. We flew to 
Kinshasa (Leopoldville), where I took a PAN-AM flight that landed 
in Monrovia, Accra, and finally left the coast of Africa from Dakar, 
over Bermuda to New York, arriving there November 12, then to 
Richmond to meet the family for a time of rest. 

I had become convinced that the airplane was going to be our 
main form of transportation and decided that I had to learn to fly. 
So on January 5, 1961, I went to Northfield Airport and had my first 
lesson in a Cessna 150. I made my solo flight February 1, 1961. 
Ruth's uncle, Erastus Alexander, 40 lent me $700 and said it would 
be a gift if I would quit smoking. I managed to do this and when I 
returned to the Congo to take up teaching duties at the newly formed 
secondary school at Bibanga on October 24, 1961, I was smoke free. 

As soon as I arrived, I got the truck and headed for Kasha to 
pick up our household goods. The cattle had been stolen, along with 
many other items, but the main things were still there. On the return 
trip, the truck broke down quite a good distance from Bibanga. 


40 Erastus Randall Alexander (b. 15 May 1882, Ferris, Texas; d. 15 Mar 1974, 
Ormond Beach, Florida) 
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Fortunately, we were near a village where there was a primary school 
and church, and some of my Kasha friends were there. They took me 
in for the night and gave me a bed to sleep on. Kashala Theodore 
went all out to fix a meal that I shall remember for a long time, 
and he also organized someone to go by bicycle to Bibanga to get 
help. The problem was quickly resolved the next day, and I was able 
to reach Bibanga that night and unload the truck into the old 
Vandergrift house, right next to the school. 

Soon after we were settled in, some of the teachers came from CS 
(Central School, Lubondaie) to celebrate Thanksgiving with us. When 
it was time to go home, the local police would not let the mission 
plane take off. This meant a trip by road to the provincial capital, 
80 km, and visits to several offices, before it was straightened 
out. All of the missionaries then gathered together with the local 
leaders. Pastor Konji Samuel and the Elders, and after much 
discussion, voted to move to another station. When it came my turn 
to decide, I opted to stay, figuring that if any trouble arose, I 
could always take to the bush and hide. Then Emily Boehler, Mary 
Doris "Dot" Moore and Ann Shirley "Angie" Anderson all got together 
and decided that if I was going to stay, so were they. This meant 
that the school would continue normally. Franklin and Georgia Watt 
did not approve of my staying alone with three single lady 
missionaries and so they opted to stay as well. Georgia was 
exceptionally good with the girls'’ home and Franklin would keep the 
station going. 

Katunda Frangois was the Director and along with Mulamba Onesime, 
Angie, Dot, Emily and myself as the faculty, the school was able to 
complete a successful year. This is the crew that Walt Sheppard found 
when he came out to visit us around Christmas. 

The three girls lived together and I boarded with them for lunch 
and dinner. The gas stove that I had bought at Kasha enabled me to 
take care of breakfast. 

The long lonesome evenings eventually took their toll and an 
occasional cigarette after supper soon had me back to the old habit. 

Here I am going to include two letters written about this time, 
which may give you a sense of the situation. 
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Letters from Africa 


April 17, 1962 
Dear Friends, 

It has been just over six months now since I said goodbye to 
Ruth and the children at Richmond Airport and headed back to the 
Congo to take up my work as a teacher in the High School at Bibanga. 

Many things are different in this newly independent land from 
when I was last here in November of 1960 and most of the changes are 
for the good. It is true that the political situation is not 
altogether cleared up but there is much to give hope that it soon 
will be. With that hurdle out of the way the economic situation may 
start to improve and though it may take several years to get back 
to the economy of pre-independence and the road may be strewn with 
many difficulties I am tempted to be optimistic about the future. 

Bibanga is a rather old station, having been founded in 1917, 
and as a result there are many Christians about us and above all 
there are many second and third generation Christians. It shows up 
in many ways and as a result our work is quite rewarding as we build 
upon the firm foundation laid out for us by the many older 
missionaries who have preceded us at this post. One of the sayings 
on the Mission is that the view from Bibanga is the best of all the 
stations and it is certainly true that one can look out over the 
valley from our hill top for as much as 50-60 miles on a clear day. 

I am teaching math. Trigonometry, Geometry, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Physics and Chemistry, the two latter courses without any lab 
equipment just to make it more difficult. The children seem to be 
very eager to learn, which is really encouraging. There are three 
single women teaching as well as three Congolese teachers, these 
latter are a product of the High School at Katubue, and a very fine 
group they are. I must say that we make a fine team and all are 
working for the good of the school. Unfortunately we may lose one 
or all of the Congolese this year as one is going to America to study 
and the other two are looking forward to study in Europe or in the 
Congo but on a higher plane. 

The other day I received an invitation from a group of laymen, 
in a village not far from Bibanga, requesting me to come and help 
them establish a particular Church. This was quite a thrill and I 
went over with two of the single women teachers and the president 
of the men of the church at Bibanga and although it rained all 
morning we managed to have a good meeting in the afternoon and I was 
able to explain the process that was necessary to go through to form 
a Church as well as to explain the role of the layman within the 
Church. I do hope that Ruth and I will be able to continue this work 
together after she and the children get out in August. 
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The need for teachers is tremendous out here, above all on the 
High School level. The need for doctors and nurses is critical and 
there is a tremendous need for evangelistic men who are willing to 
work behind the scenes as teachers in schools for pastoral training 
or just as advisors to the Church. This need for missionaries has, 
if anything, increased with independence and the response to the 
Word during these difficult times is most encouraging. Do pray for 
these people and their leaders that peace may come for them through 
the Lord Jesus Christ and may the Lord richly bless you all as you 
go about His work at home. 


January 14, 1963 
Dear Friends, 

The Christmas season is over and we are back in session at the 
school. Unfortunately a number of the students have, as yet, not 
been able to return because of the disturbances in their area. We 
are hoping that by the end of this week most of them will be back 
and things will be as normal as they ever get around here. I would 
ask that you pray for these people, that their differences might be 
resolved without further bloodshed. 

Ruth and the children and I spent one of the most delightful 
Christmas days ever at Katanda, where we are helping in the local 
Church. We sent word ahead the day before along with some meat and 
rice to our good friend and counselor, Alexander Kazadi, that we 
would be coming and then Ruth baked some pies to take along with a 
couple of chickens as a Christmas present completed our preparations. 
The old carryall gave us some trouble at the beginning and for a 
while we thought that we would be late. Fortunately things worked 
out to where we arrived just in time. Because of the huge crowd, the 
elders and other members of the church had built a temporary shelter 
for the day from sticks and palm fronds and it was packed and bulging 
at the seams. After the service, the annual Christmas offering was 
held and a total of 24,000 francs was received. This is really a 
tremendous figure and over twice the amount received last year. 

We took the station portable organ along with us as there is a 
woman in the Church who plays. Unfortunately she had not had time 
to practice, but she did very well after a few false starts. They 
long to have one for their new church. 

After church our plans were slightly changed because one of the 
other elders insisted that we go have a bite to eat at his home with 
the rest of the session and the pastor. This man had come from 
Elizabethville in 1960 and as a result was able to save most of his 
possessions and his home was most pleasant. We had chicken, rice and 
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bananas along with much conversation with them and then returned to 
Christmas dinner with Alexander and his family. The table went the 
entire length of the room in order to accommodate everyone. Alexander 
did very well as the Papa of a large family. I might well note here 
that Alexander was the head teacher at Kasha when we first arrived 
on the field in 1953 and taught me nearly everything I know about 
these folks out here. The wife of one of the teachers at Katanda, 
Calbe Ilunga, who is at present in the U.S. for a six month course 
on a state department scholarship, was with us along with one other 
guest. The pies made a big impression and a wonderful time was had 
by all. Little Mary made it her project to look after one of 
Alexander's grandchildren and of course this made the day for her. 
She had a real love doll to play with. 

Mary and Vaughn will be leaving for Central School this week and 
so we will be left here with Willie Ted. Harry seems to have had a 
very nice first Christmas away from home, but we certainly did miss 
him out here. 

I would like to thank you all for the many lovely cards that 
have been received. We enjoyed them all. Now may the Lord's richest 
blessing be with you all. 


In July of 1962, I flew to Kinshasa on the mission 172 for the 
annual revalidation and took my check ride for my Congolese private 
pilot's license July 24. Then I went on to Matadi to pick up Ruth 
and the children, arriving by boat from the States. We spent a few 
days in Kinshasa and then flew back to Bibanga, where I now took on 
the duties of Director of the School. Katunda and Mulamba were off 
to the University. 

It was necessary to make up entrance exams in order to choose 
the best students for the limited number of places available in the 
school. The first two years were the same for everybody (Cycle 
d'Orientation). These were followed by four years of specialized 
studies. We had a section for teacher training (Pedagogique) and the 
other was for University preparation (Litteraire). The latter was 
later replaced by a Section Scientifique, which was more compatible 
with the teaching section, but also led to the University. 

Originally, there were only 40 entry positions, but we were soon 
able to raise that number to 80, and these had to be filled from 
between 1200 and 1500 applicants. 

For the first exams, I went to Gandanjika and several hundred 
students came from the surrounding primary schools. Several of my 
old friends from Kasha were teaching in this area, and we all got 
together for a big reunion dinner after the exams. Tatu Nzongola 
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Antoine, the old cook for the McElroys, was there and as the meal 
was going on, he got up and left. He returned a short time later 
with a beautiful chocolate cake for the occasion. Where he had found 
the materials will always be a mystery to me, but it was delicious 
and made my day. 

One of my first objectives was to have a book for each student, 
for every course. At the outset, this was not possible and so we 
settled for having a few copies of all the books in the Library. In 
that way, all the students had access to them. The 'Girls' donated 
many reference books to the cause, and the Library soon became one 
of our show places -- our chemistry and physics lab was to become 
another. 

When school closed for the summer vacation in 1964, we packed up 
and left for our third furlough. We flew to Kitwe in Northern 
Rhodesia and went by train to Victoria Falls. We travelled through 
Botswana to Beitbridge in South Africa, where we were met by Pierre 
Knobel (ZS6AUQ) , an old Ham friend of mine, whom I had never met, 
but had spent countless hours with on the radio. Pierre drove us to 
his home in Klerksdorp. His first wife, Hester, had died of cancer 
before Independence, but Louise and he gave us a royal welcome. The 
local Hams had a special certificate fixed up for me and we had many 
side trips to Pretoria and Johannesburg, and we even went a mile 
underground to visit a gold mine. We were introduced to 'Biltong', 
a South African form of beef jerky, and after a most enjoyable week, 
we boarded the train for Cape Town. The train passed directly by the 
big diamond mine at Kimberly, but all we saw was a big hole in the 
ground. 

We planned our arrival in Cape Town so that we could go directly 
from the train to the ship. This was a two-weeks' voyage, with one 
stopover in the Cape Verde Islands, where we were able to take a day 
tour of the Island. We arrived in Southampton on July 31, and stayed 
at a church-supported guest house. From there we did most of our 
sightseeing by bus. I guess I enjoyed the Science Museum most of 
all, as I had seen most everything else on my first trip. We sailed 
from Southampton, August 19, arriving in New York on the 24th. Hilda 
was there to meet us, and we spent a few days in Dobbs Ferry with 
her and her folks. 

We lived in Richmond again, and Elizabeth finished her senior 
year at John Marshall High School. This was the same school that her 
brother, Harry, had graduated from several years before. Harry had 
enlisted in the Air Force while we were still in the Congo, and was 
stationed at a Radar Station nearby and was able to visit quite 
often. 

The mission had approved my instrument flight training at 
American Flyers, in Fort Worth, Texas, providing I could come with 
enough hours. I had to have at least 160, and I only had about 113. 
Somehow, I had to get in 47 hours. Billy Baine and the folks at 
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Bellaire came through with a nice check for this purpose, and I 
started to fly any time and any type of aircraft that I could get 
my hands on; even did a radar approach to Richmond Airport. 
Fantastic! 

With the arrival of the mission season, I left for Texas to start 
itinerating and by the time I finished, I had spoken over 380 times 
to church groups of all sorts, as well as to multiple service 
organizations. Tom Frye at First School in Dallas raised $500 for 
fluorescent lights for the school. Still trying to get in my hours, 
I flew down to Bay City to see Dr. Mark Poole and his family, and 
even surprised one preacher in East Texas when I called from a little 
dirt strip and asked him to come pick me up at the airport. He had 
never had a missionary fly in to a family night supper before. 

By April, I was ready to start my instrument training and my 
sister, Vyvyan, put me up at her house on Lake Worth, and I enrolled 
in flight training with American Flyers at Meacham Field. I enjoyed 
all of the theoretical classes, did not enjoy the Link trainer very 
much, but had a great time flying on instruments. The name of the 
game was needle, ball and airspeed, and I finally had my Instrument 
License on the 28th of May, 1965. I said goodbye to Vyvyan and headed 
East for some rest, before going to Missouri for a Junior High Camp. 
I had been there on my last furlough and when Barbara and Marilyn 
Maxwell heard that I was again in the States, they insisted that the 
Board send me up there. 

Then it was back to Richmond to pack up for our return to the 
Congo. We had collected two church bells to take back with us; one 
had actually been at a church and the other was an old train bell. 
The old church bell was donated by a colored church in Houston and 
they delivered it to Trinity. I asked Taft Lyons to crate it for me 
and he said no way. I bet him his Stetson hat that the church would 
do it and was wearing it on my way back. (One bell went to Katanda 
and the other ended up in the new church at Tshilenga, halfway 
between Bibanga and Mbuji Mayi.) We sailed from New York on the A.S. 
Breughel and landed in the Congo on the 12th of August. Elizabeth 
stayed behind to enter Florida Presbyterian College (Eckerd). 

The next two years were fairly normal. We installed the light 
fixtures, but soon discovered that the voltage fluctuation was too 
much for them. The lab was arranged and was really super. I installed 
a new 12.5 k.v.a. 41 diesel generator for the school to take some of 
the load off the hydro. The mission assigned 9QCPN to me at Bibanga 
and I did a lot of flying, including monthly trips with Ralph Shannon 
to Kasha, Kabwabwa and Moma to visit the dispensaries. On one of the 
trips, I heard from the folks at Kasha that Mbala Anna, the wife of 
my old friend Kabeya Paul, was sick in her home village. I told the 
people to get word to them to come to Kasha, and I would come back 


41 1,000 volt amps 
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and get them after our other dispensary visits. They said that they 
would and so Ralph and I returned to Kasha after the other work was 
done. Mbala Anna was there with Paul and in bad shape, so we loaded 
them into the plane and headed for Bibanga. At the hospital, they 
found that she had Sleeping Sickness and started treatment 
immediately. Her recovery was not as quick as mine had been, as she 
was much farther along, but she made it. 

Another trip, I had taken a missionary from another mission to 
his station at Kipushia and got stuck in a storm that came up shortly 
after we had landed. This meant a night stop, but the next day was 
Easter Sunday and I was anxious to get back to Bibanga. In the 
morning, we got on the radio and it was still closed in at Bibanga. 
An hour later, it was clearing off and since I had an hour to fly, 
I decided to take off. As I was approaching Bibanga, I was just under 
the clouds and my altimeter told me that I was below the airstrip. 
There was only one thing to do. I climbed up on top and looked for 
a hole close to home. There was none, but I could see one in the 
distance and headed for it. It was at least 100 feet lower than 
Bibanga and turned out to be right over the airport at Mbuji Mayi. 
You can well imagine what I did. I landed and thanked the Lord. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we could see the hill at Bibanga from here, 
but this day it was still under the clouds. I had to stay there for 
several hours and finally got back late in the afternoon. I felt the 
fact that I was there alive and well was not so important as the 
fact that I had not been there for Easter. 

I had developed a good relationship with the folks at the diamond 
mine (MIBA), 42 as well as the Governor, Takazali. When Mbiya Jacques 
was elected legal representative for the church, I wanted to take 
him around to introduce him to these folks and let them know that 
he was the representative of the Presbyterian Church in the area of 
the South Kasai. On July 5th, 1967, I made an appointment with the 
Governor to introduce Mbiya to him. So I flew over to Mbuji Mayi and 
Mbiya picked me up at the airport. We drove to the Governor's office. 
Upon our arrival, we were told that all audiences had been cancelled 
for the day. I told Mbiya to arrange for another meeting, and to let 
me know when it would be and I would return. He then drove to the 
airport and dropped me off to return to Bibanga. When I went to get 
the plane, I was informed that it had been impounded and I was not 
to fly it. The order had come from the local military commander. The 
folks at the airport got in touch with him. Since I had no 
transportation, he sent the young Protestant military chaplain out 
to get me and take me to his headquarters. When I arrived, I 
discovered that my friend and fellow pilot, Louis Houbaille, and 
Jean Thierry, the Director of the mining company, were already there. 

We were informed that mercenaries were active in the area around 
Stanleyville and thought to be moving in our direction. He then gave 
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us a lecture on how we were to behave and the security measures that 
were to be installed. When I asked him about getting back to Bibanga, 
he was not interested in how I got back, as long as it was not in 
the aircraft. I then asked Jean Thierry if Louis could take me back 
in the helicopter. When he agreed, the Colonel also gave his consent, 
as long as we had a military escort. The escort ended up being the 
chaplain and one soldier. 

At the airport, I was allowed to move the plane over to the Mipa 
ramp and tie it down. Then it was off to Bibanga and a perfect 
landing on the front lawn. Louis returned to Mbuji Mayi with his 
escort. 

Next came the surete. They were looking for guns and radios, so 
they picked up my transmitter and receiver, along with the two walkie 
talkies. Then they had me open my little safe and proceeded to dump 
the contents on the floor. They went through the rest of the house 
until Ruth rebelled when they wanted to look in the bathroom, where 
Mary was bathing. 

I think that this was the final straw for Ruth. We were due to 
go on vacation to the U.S. on a government ticket. This was provided 
every two years to all teachers, and she decided that she and the 
family would stay in the States. I felt obligated to finish out my 
term at the school and Beng Stixrud, who was to be my replacement, 
would not be out for a year. So we returned to the U.S. and the 
family got settled into the Missionary apartments in Austin, Texas. 

We bought a brand new Chevrolet, so that they would not have car 
trouble while I was gone. We arrived on August 3, and I returned to 
the Congo on September 15, 1967. I did not have any realization at 
the time that it would be eighteen years before I would see Ruth 
again. 

Thus began, if not the most difficult year of my life, one that 
was to change my life completely. Kazadi Justin took up his duties 
as cook and houseboy, and I was back to cooking my breakfast again. 

The government had released our aircraft and the situation was 
relatively calm. Susie, our dog, and I rattled around the house and 
tried to keep busy, so as not to be lonely. The days were okay, but 
the evenings were long. There was no Ham radio this time. 

The refectory for the boys was completed and all of the roofs at 
the leper camp had been changed from grass to metal, thanks to a 
gift from MIBA and a PAX boy, Harry Gleason, from the Mennonite 
Central Committee. 43 


43 PAX was a Mennonite-based service program, which ran from 1951 to 1975. The 
program was one of the alternative service programs available to 
conscientious objectors after the U.S. began a military draft in 1950. 
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We had our first official inspection by the government of the 
school and received an excellent rating. The Inspector had difficulty 
in understanding how he could see me in Mbuj i Mayi so often and still 
keep up the school. He forgot that I could make a round trip to Mbuji 
Mayi by plane in about 30 minutes, while the same trip overland took 
as long as 8-10 hours. 

I did a lot of flying and this helped. One time, while bringing 
Emily Boehler back from Luluabourg (Kananga), we took off just ahead 
of a storm. I figured that we would be well out of its way in no 
time. Wrong again! The darn thing started to follow us. I had my 
V.O.R. 44 tuned to Luluabourg and the radio compass turned to Mbuji 
Mayi, so I was not too concerned even when the storm pushed us way 
off course to the north. Fortunately, we were able to get around it 
just before Mbuji Mayi and headed for home. I thanked the Lord for 
my training at Fort Worth. 

I have tried to look back to see what went wrong, and I suppose 
that I am mostly to blame for what happened now. I put my mission 
work first, along with the needs of the Church in the Congo. It was 
a very special time for the Church and they needed all of the 
assistance that they could get. The periods that I had already spent 
alone on the field began to take their toll. Our marriage was 
gradually falling apart. I had never had complete support from Ruth 
in my work. 

She had insisted at the outset that she was a full-time 
missionary, and I had felt that she should be a mother first and 
missionary second. Whatever support I had in the past disappeared 
this last year and I was completely lost. 

It is at times like these that I wish I had the ability to use 
words that would describe my feelings during my last year at Bibanga. 
When I left Austin, I knew that my years as a missionary were coming 
to an end in one way or another. I did not like the idea of spending 
another year alone and yet I felt obligated to return to the school. 
They were counting on me and I could not let them down. I felt 
rejected at home; not much show of affection. Ruth later reminded 
me that we had not even kissed each other goodbye at the airport. 

The first weeks were filled with getting school started, making 
up the teaching schedules and registering the students. Once that 
was over, the school ran smoothly. The radio had been my weapon 
against loneliness and, of course, I did not have it. I guess that 
I just had too much time alone to think. I tried to write home 
regularly -- this was my life line -- and then it broke. I reached 


44 VHF Omni Directional Radio Range (VOR) is a type of short-range radio 

navigation system for aircraft, enabling aircraft with a receiving unit to 
determine their position and stay on course by receiving radio signals 
transmitted by a network of fixed ground radio beacons. 
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out to Ruth and when I received her response, I felt completely 
rejected and the old tight feeling in my stomach returned. They 
checked me for ulcers and everything else, but could not find 
anything wrong physically. I began to believe that I was a failure. 
Here I was, forty-eight years old, and no longer had a future. I had 
been educated as an engineer, but had not practiced in over eighteen 
years. How could I go back? That my ego suffered a major blow, there 
was no doubt. Up to now, I had always been certain in my own mind, 
what God wanted me to do. Now that certainty was no longer there. I 
was lost. I no longer knew which direction to take. I began to have 
a feeling of worthlessness. I talked with Dave Miller about it, but 
he could not help very much. It was my problem and only I could find 
the solution. The Millers were very kind and concerned, and did all 
they could to help. But I learned that you can be surrounded by 
friends and still be all alone. How could I help my African friends, 
when I could not even help myself? 


Bruxelles 

I was still at a loss as to what to do, when Elija Barnes showed 
up on the scene and suggested that I might replace him for a while 
at the Foyer David Livingstone 45 in Bruxelles, after school was out. 

I jumped at the chance. A friend at MIBA had an apartment in 
Bruxelles, along with a little DAF automobile that I could rent until 
I was accepted at the Foyer. So when school was out for the summer, 
I finished packing all that was to be shipped back to the States, 
checked Beng Stixrud out in the airplane and the school, said goodbye 
to all my friends, and gave Susie to Kazadi. We packed all of my 
worldly possessions into two suitcases and a briefcase, which, along 
with my trusty Smith-Corona skywriter, was what I was to start my 
new life with in Bruxelles on October 10, 1968. 

Fortunately, my interview with Paul Vilain, the Chairman of the 
Board, and Jacques Devaere, Treasurer, went well, and I started work 
as the Director of the Foyer on November 1st. 

My work was cut out for me. 119 Ave. Coghen had at one time been 
a Protestant orphanage. When I arrived in Bruxelles, it was the first 
time it had been the offices of the Eglise Chretienne Missionnaire 
Beige (the group of Emile Jequier) . Work had been started on 
converting the third floor into private rooms and one of my first 
jobs was to put Edmond Van Waesmael, the caretaker, and George 
Delforge, a converted Catholic priest drying out, to work on that 
proj ect. 


45 The Foyer David Livingstone was closed in 1998; see The Brussels Archives, 
1922-1968, by Gosta Stenstrom (MISSIO No 27, Swedish Institute of Mission 
Research, Uppsala, Sweden, 2009). 
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The Foyer had been started by my old friend, Oscar Stenstrom, 
after 1960 to be a home away from home for third world students going 
to school in Belgium. It was extremely difficult for them to study 
in a dormitory environment and so the private rooms were imperative. 
When the rooms were completed, they were assigned to the oldest 
residents first, and then work began on converting the second floor. 

My second big job was to get all of the statistics together in 
order to apply for the subsidies that were due the Foyer from the 
Belgian Government. I also spent a considerable amount of time 
collecting bad debts from students who had stayed, but not paid. 
These efforts soon paid off and the Foyer started to operate on a 
sound financial footing. 

I renewed my friendship with Andre Dillien, as well as Andre 
Navet and Minou, and made some new ones -- Bob McEvoy and Stu Pigman. 

The Mennonite Central Committee sent Dale Weaver and David Lehman 
to help, and they were invaluable. They helped with the remodelling 
of the rooms and spread paint everywhere it was needed. Soon we were 
able to greet students in a bright, clean, cozy home away from home. 
With the exception of the men, the staff assignments were made by a 
Finnish girl, who was the secretary / receptionist. Annelie made out 
the schedules and the menus. The staff were mostly volunteers from 
Sweden and the other Nordic countries. They received room, board and 
the equivalent of $25.00 per month as pocket money. They Foyer also 
paid for French lessons at the Alliance Frangaise, for those who 
were interested. These young women generally signed up for a year 
and were hard working, dedicated young Christian women. They took 
care of the cleaning, cooking, laundry, etc. It is safe to say that 
without them, the Foyer could not have functioned. 

When I was there, there was Annelie, Gunilla Larsson, Anne-Marie 
Nilson, Brigitta Alvag, Inger Nilsson, Dale Weaver and Tom Lehman 
(PAX Boys) , and a Finnish girl named Lilli, who worked in the 
laundry. On February 14, 1969, a new girl was to arrive from Sweden 
by train. Annelie and I were to meet her at the Gare du Midi. All 
we had was a small photo and a name. When a train arrived at the 
platform at the scheduled time, we looked all over and did not see 
anyone who looked like our picture getting off the train, so we took 
off and went to look at the Central Station and the Gare du Nord. 
All of this proved to be of no avail and we returned to the Foyer. 
Sometime later, Annelie called to tell me that the young lady had 
arrived by taxi. Her train had been late and the one that we had met 
was not the one coming from Denmark. I went out and, without 
thinking, greeted her in French, only to be asked to please speak 
English. Thus was my introduction to Marianne Eklundh. 46 Although I 
did not realize it at the time, this was a very momentous occasion 
in my life. 


46 Marianne Bolton nee Eklundh (b. 23 May 1938, Nybro, Kalmar, Sweden) 
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The first Sunday after she arrived, she asked if I would be 
willing to take her to the American Church with me, and we set a 
time to meet on the Sunday morning. When she was not at the appointed 
place at the appointed time, I called upstairs and discovered that 
she had overslept. So I went on alone. 

The next Sunday, she did not oversleep, and we went to the 
American Church together. After church, we went to a small cafe, 
where we talked for a long time and I explained to Marianne exactly 
what my current position was. This was the beginning of a very 
special relationship. We did things together, like walking in the 
Foret de Soignes, and my life began to change. I had a new reason 
to live. When her brother, Bernt, came down to visit, he brought two 
of his daughters with him and one daughter's boyfriend. We had an 
enjoyable visit and gradually got to know one another. One Marianne's 
thirty-first birthday, I gave her a gold cross, which she has worn 
ever since. It was during this year that I met some of her Swedish 
girlfriends. Kerstin Beckman was her friend from way back and, of 
course, they recognized that something was going on between the two 
of us. They, of course, advised her to be careful and not to do 
anything hasty. 

Alistair and Nancy Scougal arrived in July to take charge of the 
Foyer. I had already made up my mind to look for work in Europe and 
sent in my resignation to the Board. The Council had asked me to 
make a trip to Sweden in the Foyer station wagon to pick some things 
that Oscar Stenstrom had gathered together for the Foyer. I arrived 
in Goteborg on the 31st of July and spent the weekend visiting 
Marianne's brother, Bernt, and his family. I had met two of his 
children in Bruxelles, so did not feel altogether a stranger. 

After a pleasant visit with them, it was on to visit Oscar and 
Ruth. I spent a couple of days with them and loaded all of the items 
for the Foyer. Since Oscar and Ruth were moving down to Ronneby, we 
decided to drive in tandem and have a picnic on the way. So we left 
Dalum en route to Vaxjo, where I was to leave them and go on to Braas 
to meet Marianne's mother 47 and father. 48 While we were eating 
lunch, I explained my reasons for going to Braas, and Oscar told me 
that he had been in school with Marianne's father and invited us all 
down for lunch while I was there. When I mentioned this to her 
parents, they were delighted and her father immediately got on the 
phone to work out the details. After a warm and pleasant visit, 
during which time Marianne's father closely interrogated Oscar about 
this fellow that his daughter was involved with and getting some 
very favorable responses, we went over to Karlskrona and visited the 


47 Agnes Marta Elise Naemi Eklundh nee Gustafsson (b. 16 August 1901, Agunnaryd, 
Kronoberg, Sweden; d. 24 February 1985, Sweden) 

48 Karl Josef Eklundh (b. 16 August 1904, Enkoping, Uppsala, Sweden; d. 31 March 
1986, Sweden) 
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grave of Marianne's maternal grandfather. 49 Her mother explained 
that there had been 18 years between him and his wife. 50 This just 
happened to be the difference in age between Marianne and myself. I 
was invited to the big birthday party that was coming up on the 16th. 
Both of Marianne's parents had the same birthday. But I was eager 
to get back to Bruxelles. En route, I stopped to spend the night 
with Marianne's other brother, Jarl, 51 and his family in Malmd. The 
family was staying at their summer home, so we went out there for 
supper and a visit, then back to the apartment to sleep. The next 
day, August 14, it was on to Denmark, Germany and finally home to 
Bruxelles. 

While I had been gone, Marianne had enlisted the aid of the PAX 
boys and moved me down to 3 Ave. Brugmann, where I was to be greeted 
with the biggest macaroni salad I had ever seen for two people. 

Having resigned from the Board, I now found myself in the ranks 
of the unemployed. I had an offer from a German company that was 
building roads in the Congo to fly for them. But when they discovered 
the cost of setting up a safe aviation program, they scratched the 
offer. Bob McEvoy was helping me get my resume together and had his 
secretary type it and make photocopies for me. The last vestiges of 
my moustache came off (to make me look younger) and I had pictures 
made (100) and started my search of the Help Wanted ads. Before the 
month was out, I spotted an ad in 'Le Soir', the evening paper. An 
American construction company 52 was looking for a buyer. I called 
the next morning and the next day had an application form, along 
with my resume and one of my 100 pictures, in the mail. I sat back 
to wait for a call. After a week, when it did not come, I called and 
was told to come in for an interview. This started off with a startled 
Personnel Manager, when he discovered that even though I was an 
American, he could speak to me just as easily in French as in English. 
After the formalities were taken care of, he introduced me to the 
Purchasing Manager, Paul Wigett, a young Swiss. He explained to me 
that they were really looking for a manager to take his place, as 
he moved up the ladder. He, in turn, introduced me to the only 
American in the office, the Vice-President and Manager, Bill Kramer. 
Bill already knew two of the people that I had given as references. 
Bob McEvoy and Walt Sheppard. I think that Bill would have hired me 
on the spot, but the personnel man said that he others coming in. 
(I later learned that when Bill called Bob McEvoy, Bob told him that 
he would feel much better about Daniel if he knew that I was working 
there. Paul was to tell me many years later that they had come to 
the conclusion that they would be a bunch of sinners if they didn't 


49 Johannes Gustafsson (b. 15 October 1844; d. 10 December 1925, Karlskrona, 
Blekinge, Sweden) 

50 Elisa Kristina Gustafsson nee Johansson (b. 28 July 1860; d. 14 March 1939, 
Sjosas, Kronoberg, Sweden) 

51 Jarl Ingmar Emanuel Eklundh (b. 4 July 1935, Sjosas, Kronoberg, Sweden) 

52 Daniel Construction Company was, at one time, the largest construction company 
in the world. It was acquired by Fluor Corporation in 1977. 
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hire me.) The next day, Pierre Liou called to let me know that I had 
been hired, not at the $700.00 a month that I had requested, but at 
$500.00 a month. I accepted with alacrity and thus began a twenty- 
year career with Daniel Construction Company International on 
September 8, 1969. 

For a short time I shared an office with Paul, until we took 
over another floor in the building and I had my own. My first job 
was to start purchasing all of the material for the RCA plant that 
was being built in Herstal, near Liege. I had a lot of good advice 
from the other buyers, Alfred Viethen, Maurice Servaes, and many of 
the engineers, who helped me to find sources of supplies. I was on 
a three-month probation and really had to prove myself. I worked 
Saturdays and Sundays to keep up. My desk was overflowing with 
paperwork, but when the three months were up, Paul came back and 
apologized for not being able to give me more than a 20% raise. I 
was on cloud nine. I called Marianne and we celebrated by going out 
to dinner. 

My second Christmas in Belgium was celebrated in the new 
apartment on Ave. Brugmann. Marianne and I went out and bought a 
small Christmas tree and some ornaments, these along with some 
ornaments from her mother in Sweden, including a little Santa Claus, 
made the apartment somewhat more festive. This was to be the first 
of many Christmases that we were to celebrate together. 

In February, Marianne returned to Sweden to her old job in the 
pharmacy, from which she had taken a leave of absence to serve at 
the Foyer. However, she had arranged with the folks at the Foyer to 
have a party for my fiftieth birthday and for a florist to deliver 
two red roses to the office on the same day. 

Ruth, in the meantime, had moved to Arizona, and it would take 
a year's residence there before she could file for a divorce. The 
divorce would become final on March 30, 1971. 

With Marianne in Sweden and me in Bruxelles, the telephone 
company was about to make a lot of money. By the time she returned 
to Sweden, we had become engaged and planned to marry when the 
divorce was over. Marianne came down to Bruxelles for a couple of 
short visits during the summer, and then I went to Braas for the 
family Christmas celebration, the first of many. I went to Amsterdam 
and took the ferry from there to Goteborg, where Marianne met me and 
we drove together to Braas. Christmas in Sweden is really a special 
time of the year and Marianne's family had developed several 
traditions over the years. Presents are distributed on Christmas Eve 
and stockings opened on Christmas morning. The evening meal is a 
delight to the eye, as well as to the taste. There is a smorgasbord 
of ham, red cabbage with apples, meatballs, Janssons frestelse 
(potatoes, thinly sliced, with anchovy filets), Lutfisksas with 
mustard sauce, Baltic herring (stromming), Swedish sausage fixed in 
several different ways, and all kinds of sweets, cakes, cookies and 
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breads. This is not an all inclusive list, but will give the reader 
somewhat of an idea. The Lutfisksas was not my favorite as it had 
little or no taste. The reason for the mustard sauce was that 
Marianne's brother, Jarl, absolutely loved it. It took about a month 
to get it ready, as it came dry and salty and had to be soaked that 
length of time and the water changed daily. Needless to say. Mother 
Marta was busy for a long time before the holidays preparing all of 
this food. Marianne continues this habit even today. 

We had a joyous time, and I got to know the family a lot better 
in these surroundings. Love seemed to permeate the air and I felt 
as though I was already a member of the family. All good things must 
come to an end, however, and we returned to Goteborg with Bernt to 
celebrate New Year's Eve with him and his wife, 53 and some of their 
friends. It was perhaps the coldest New Year's Eve that I can 
remember. Then back to Bruxelles for the 4th of January. 

Somehow I managed to survive. I moved downstairs to the old 
concierge's apartment and that is where we started our first home. 
Marianne came down to Bruxelles and we were married in the Hotel de 
Ville of Saint-Gilles on May 15, 1971. Paule Genachte (Morton) and 
Alistair Scougal were the witnesses. We had a small luncheon 
afterwards and then back to 3 Ave. Brugmann, where we found our 
apartment overflowing with flowers from well wishers. 

The only legal ceremony in Belgium is the one at the Hotel de 
Ville and so we planned to go to Sweden and have Marianne's father, 
a retired pastor, perform the religious ceremony. I had some work 
to do in Germany, so we left Bruxelles and spent the night near the 
jobsite and started for Denmark the next day. Imagine our surprise 
when we heard familiar voices coming up the stairs on the ferry boat 
from Puttgarden to Rodbyhavn. There were Bill Kramer and his wife, 
Nancy, along with Paul and Veronica Wigettt. They had decided to 
visit Copenhagen and then drop over to Malmd for the wedding. They 
were the only ones from Daniel there. We spent the night in Denmark 
and went on to Malmd the next day. Pappa was serving as interim at 
a church where he had served as pastor. Mamma and Pappa were staying 
in an apartment of one of the members, while she was out of town. 
That is where we headed and when we arrived, we were warmly greeted 
by all and told what hotel we were to stay in before the ceremony. 

The next day, before the wedding ceremony, we had an appointment 
with a photographer. Then on to Helgeandskyrkan (The Church of the 
Holy Spirit). Karen, Bernt's youngest daughter, who just turned ten 
years old, was the flower girl. Then the three of us proceeded to 
march down the aisle to where Pappa and Bernt were standing in front 
of the altar, waiting for us. The entire ceremony was done in 
Swedish. I had a piece of paper with what response I was to make 
when Pappa asked the question. Gote Strandsjo sang 'Because' -- the 


53 Inga Lisa Eklundh 
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music had been sent to us by Hilda, my step-mother -- then Marianne's 
special song, 'Lat mig Leva, Lat mig verka', and finally my favorite, 
'Rise Up 0 Men of God' . Other than the close family, our friends 
Bill and Nancy Kramer, along with Paul and Veronica Wigettt, were 
there, and Dale Weaver and Margareta, along with Bernt and Jarl, 
with their families. The ceremony was held on May 22, the day before 
Marianne's thirty-third birthday. 

From the Church, we all went to dinner at the Margareta Skolan 
Restaurant. According to Swedish tradition, speeches were made and 
presents received. Dale was about to give his gift to Marianne, but 
before she got her hands on it, the package fell to the floor with 
a mighty crash and the tinkling of broken glass. You can imagine the 
expression on her face. It turned out to have been done on purpose 
as a joke, and Dale reached behind his back and presented her with 
the real one. Bill Kramer thought that was one of the best jokes he 
had ever seen. Bernt's speech reminded Marianne of some of her 
statements made upon her return from America, such as, "I will never 
marry an American businessman," and another, "I will never live in 
America." Dinner was a success, even though the drinks were non¬ 
alcoholic. Then it was off to the harbor and a restaurant for coffee 
and the wedding cake, one that was typical of Skane province. During 
dinner, the nieces and nephews had tied cans and things to the Opel 
Admiral, fondly known as 'Red Label'. They thought they had really 
made a mistake, when Bill got in to drive. At the harbor restaurant, 
we had to pass a bar downstairs and Bill thought, "At last something 
to drink," but, alas, we mounted the stairs and the strongest drink 
was black coffee. 

From Malmo we drove to Goteborg to get Marianne's furniture and 
load it on the car for the return to Belgium. Marianne had spent a 
lot of time making a list of everything, and they did not even ask 
for it at the borders on our way home. 

On the 23rd of June, I found myself once again in the Congo at 
Leopoldville. It seems that Daniel had been asked to quote a job for 
Goodyear, who was building a plant there, and I was to determine the 
feasibility of doing the job. 

I traveled with a Daniel employee from the U.S., and we visited 
Mr. Morelli from MIBA (Miniere de Bakwanga), the diamond mining 
company. We discussed the availability of skilled workmen that would 
be willing to leave their current jobs and hire on for a one-shot 
project. We agreed that this was an extremely slight possibility and 
after looking over the job site decided that this was something that 
Daniel did not want to get involved in. I did run into two of the 
young missionaries from Great Britain who had spent some time at the 
Foyer and we had a good visit. Then back to Bruxelles on the 26th. 

This was the time of the year that our missionary friends were 
going back and forth to the U.S. from Zaire and our first visitors 
were Dr. Hugh and Ellen Farrior, with their children Hope and Ruth. 
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Hugh was another missionary pilot and we were at Bibanga together 
for some time, so we had a lot to talk about and they were happy to 
meet the new bride. Our next visitors were from Sweden: Annette 
Eklundh and her friend, Gosta, stopped by for a visit, and were 
followed by young David Miller and his sister, Nancy, and young 
brother, Eddie, on their way home to the States. The apartment was 
a bit small for all these folks. However, we made a pallet on the 
floor for Eddie; David had the couch; and Nancy tried to sleep on 
two chairs pulled together. The following day, we put them on a plane 
for the States. 

The second biggest event this year, after our own wedding, was 
the marriage of my son, Harry, on October 2nd, to Sylvia Ponthier 
in New Orleans. We were not able to attend the wedding. 

About this time, Marianne had enough of looking out the apartment 
windows and seeing nothing but people's feet walking on the sidewalk, 
so we decided to look for another apartment. We very carefully 
calculated what we could afford to spend and spent our weekends 
driving around looking for 'FOR RENT' signs. We found one in a 
building within walking distance of the office and made an 
appointment to see the folks as soon as possible. This was on the 
fourth floor of a four-storey building and in a very nice 
neighborhood. We met Jean and Claude Collart and their son, Jean- 
Pierre. There had already been someone looking at the apartment and 
so we were second in line. However, Jean-Pierre convinced his parents 
that we should be the ones to have the apartment. It was exactly 
what Marianne wanted: two bedrooms, bath, nice kitchen, a little 
balcony in the back that looked out over a small garden, and a large 
living-dining room with a big fireplace. Absolutely perfect! The 
front windows were very large and needed draperies that we could not 
afford, so we struck a deal with these folks to leave them and we 
would paint the apartment. The painting could wait until we could 
afford it. Our landlord agreed for us to store stuff in the garage 
that went with the apartment, until they moved out, and then we could 
move in. They even agreed to have the moving people put our stove 
and refrigerator in as they moved theirs out. The stove was new, but 
the refrigerator was second-hand, white with a big black apple 
painted on the door. After the Collarts had moved out, we could 
finally see the empty apartment. It looked enormous!! We wondered 
what we could do to furnish it. I had bought two bookcases and 
painted them at Ave. Brugmann. We had two easy chairs, a coffee 
table, a small table with removable legs that Marianne had brought 
from Sweden, a stove and a refrigerator, and an old cupboard, painted 
antique white with yellow designs on the doors. Mike Gilain lent us 
a TV. Then we went shopping with a loan from our bank and bought a 
double bed, a dining room set with four chairs, borrowed a couple 
of beds from the Foyer and an old Chifferobe, which we eventually 
painted antique white. Paul and Veronica Wigett gave us a beautiful 
carpet for the living room, and Marianne had a small table for the 
kitchen from Sweden, along with two straight chairs that her brother 
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Bernt had given her. We eventually got installed in what was to be 
our home until we were transferred to the U.S. And a lovely home it 
was ! 


Shortly after we moved in, we met our neighbor, just across the 
hall, Madame Dineur. She was a widow and invited us in to drink a 
glass of champagne to celebrate the move. This was the beginning of 
a long friendship. There were only two apartments to a floor, and a 
small elevator to go up and down if you did not want to use the 
stairs. It wasn't long before we met most of the occupants of the 
building. One couple, Guy and Amanda Sellifet, who lived on the first 
floor, became our fast friends. Amanda and I would work in the garden 
together, and Guy eventually came to work part-time at Daniel to 
help me out with the vendors' catalogue library. The ground floor 
of our apartment building was used for garages and the furnace room. 
Each apartment had a storage room and a wine cellar. The door to the 
garden was right next to our storage room. Mme. Coche, a widow, and 
her two children, lived opposite Guy and Amanda. In all, there were 
eight families in the building, and we knew them all, but these I 
have mentioned were the ones that we were closest to. 

After we settled in, our first guests were Alistair and Nancy 
Scougal, with their children, Gavin and Fiona. Needless to say, we 
were mighty proud of our new home. 

We left Bruxelles on the 23rd of December and drove to Amsterdam, 
where we boarded a ferry to Goteborg. This is an overnight trip, and 
we had a cabin to sleep in and plenty of food in the restaurant. We 
debarked in Sweden and headed for Braas, arriving there late in the 
afternoon -- our first Christmas as Mr. & Mrs. Bolton. It was the 
forerunner of many more to come. I have already described a Christmas 
in Sweden several pages back, so will not go into much detail here. 
Suffice it to say that it lived up to all of our expectations, and 
then some. The entire Eklundh family was present, Bernt and his wife, 
Inga, and their five children, 54 along with Jarl and Sonja, and the 
two boys. 55 Again, Pappa played Jul Tomten, 56 with Mamma as his 
helper. I'm not certain, but I believe that it was this Christmas 
that I watched the story of Gustav Vasa 57 on television and got 
interested in Swedish history. The result being that before we 
returned to Bruxelles, I had purchased a Swedish history book, in 
English, which I read with great joy. Our vacation came to an end, 
and we returned to Bruxelles on the 3rd of January, after seeing the 
New Year in, in Sweden. 


54 Annette, Birgitta, Gunilla, Karin and ? 

55 Roger and Stefan. 

56 The jultomte is the Swedish mythological character that brings the Christmas 
presents. 

57 Gustav Vasa (1496-1560) was King of Sweden from 1523 until his death, and is 
considered to be the founder of modern Sweden. 
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May was a busy month in 1972, with many visitors. Marianne's 
French teacher, Mme. Berger, was followed by our first visitors from 
the Kasai, Tshimangu Antoine, Mutombo Pierre and their friend, Djibu 
Felix. The first two I had known well at Bibanga, so it was a meeting 
of old friends and Marianne's introduction to my past. 

Glenn and Pat Putnam stopped by from Bay City, Texas. They had 
supported my work in Africa, and we had not seen each other for 
several years. He was an engineer, and they had wanted to participate 
in the work of someone who had a similar background. So the Board 
suggested us. It was good to see them and thank them for their 
support over the years. 

Early in May, Marianne's very good friend, Berit, came for a 
visit with her friend, Ruth. We made the regular round of Bel-Oeil, 
Tournai, and the Grand Place and other places in Bruxelles, and then 
a quick trip to Keukenhof to see the tulips. That was all that they 
had time for. The visit was short, but enjoyable, with a lot of 
reminiscing on the part of Marianne and Berit. 

The long-awaited visit of Harry and his bride, Sylvia, finally 
came true on the 20th of May. They flew to London and took the boat 
train to Bruxelles, where we met them at the Gare du Midi or South 
Station. There are three stations in Bruxelles, Gare du Nord or North 
Station, and Gare Centrale. Marianne spotted Harry and Sylvia first, 
as they were coming out of the station. What a reunion it was! While 
I helped Harry find his luggage, Marianne took Sylvia to the car to 
get acquainted. After clearing the baggage, Harry and I joined them, 
and off we went to 21 Ave. Herbert Hoover, where Marianne had her 
usual reception feast for all. That night, Harry and Sylvia modeled 
their twin nightgowns for us before they retired. The next few days 
were spent sightseeing and picnicking. We visited the Chateau at 
Bel-Oeil, then took a side trip to Holland, den Haag, and a visit 
to Tournai. We even tried barbecuing in the fireplace. Sylvia even 
prepared a special gumbo dinner, with the Cajun spices that they had 
brought with them. Eventually we had to say goodbye at the Gare du 
Midi, as our travellers were off to Paris and Germany, on a whirlwind 
tour, before returning to the States. 

Marianne met several Africans during this time. But I believe 
the one that impressed her the most was Pastor Joseph Mukuna, who 
had served as the pastor at Bibanga, when I was Principal of the 
secondary school. He was studying in France when he came to visit 
us. During dinner, the night that he was with us, he was able to 
answer all of Marianne's questions in a clear and concise manner, 
and made her feel better about the work of the Church in Zaire. 

Bernt decided to come visit with part of his family in June. In 
order to save on expenses, they decided that they would camp out in 
a tent on their way to us. When they arrived, Inga had had enough 
of lying on the hard ground and was happy to sleep in a real bed. 
The girls had no choice, however, and ended up in their sleeping 
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bags on the living room floor. We did the regular tour with them, 
starting with the Grand Place, the Mannikin, then Ghent and Brugge, 
and a picnic in Heuzingen, where the children swam and Inga and I 
watched, as she smoked her pipe. 

In August, Mamma & Pappa Eklundh came for a visit. It was quite 
a change from their first visit to our apartment at Ave. Brugmann. 
Even though the beds in the guest room sank in the middle, they were 
still able to have a relaxing time. 

We celebrated Mamma & Pappa's birthdays; Pappa was sixty-eight 
and Mamma, seventy-one. I think that Pappa enjoyed the visits to the 
museums most of all, and there are many great ones in Belgium. Bob 
Henon, a very good friend from work, who lived in Antwerp, guided 
us one day and we visited the Rubens house 58 in Antwerp. We had a 
short visit from Gullvi and Bengt Dahlgren, friends from Sweden, 
while Mamma and Pappa were with us. Danny Jones, a second cousin of 
Marianne's, dropped by for a day during the Eklundh's stay. 

When I was struggling with the Colonial Course and French before 
going to the Congo, one of the courses I had to take was ethnography. 
The professor was Albert Marsen, a curator from the African Museum 
at Terveuren, just outside of Bruxelles. He invited the students to 
come to visit the museum and gave us a personal tour. I remember how 
he stopped by a small statue and spoke for about an hour just about 
that. He and his wife invited some of us for dinner. We had venison 
that had been marinated in red wine and many other French goodies. 
After I had arrived in the Congo, he visited us at Kasha, and we 
have been good friends ever since. We met again while Marianne and 
I were living in Bruxelles. One Christmas they surprised us with a 
special Christmas bread with a marzipan baby Jesus on it. We had 
them over for dinner and we had dinner in their home. His wife, 
Cecile, gave Marianne two antique family sterling teaspoons as a 
remembrance of our stay in Belgium. 

In October, we had a very special visit from Marianne's best 
friend, Kerstin Beckman. They spent 15 months in the U.S.A. together 
and worked for Kronan Pharmacy together for many years. It was like 
old home week. 

Vaughn Elizabeth decided to come and visit us. She arrived in 
the beginning of November. Little did we realize that this was the 
beginning of a very difficult period in our marriage, which would 
not end until she returned to the States 15 months later. Marianne 
wanted to introduce Vaughn to some Swedish tradition. She arranged 
with the Swedish girls at the Foyer to visit us at 5 a.m. on the 
morning of the 13th, the traditional Lucia Day in Sweden. The girls 
woke us up with the Lucia song and served special bread and cookies 


58 The Rubenshuis is the former home and studio of Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) 
in Antwerp. 
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made for the festivities. If you have never had this experience, you 
have something to look forward to. 

When we moved to 21 Ave. Herbert Hoover, I thought that we had 
it made. I was within walking distance of the office and could come 
home for lunch. I realized that we were getting cramped for space 
when we rented extra floors in the building we were in. Later we 
rented a building next door. Then one day Bill Kramer called me into 
his office and informed me that we were going to move and that he 
wanted me to arrange it. We had rented the top floor of the IBM 
building on the road to Zaventem, the airport, not very far from 
SHAPE headquarters. I had to draw up the plans and arrange the move. 
All offices, including Bill's, were made with portable partitions. 
I even had to design the receptionist's desk. It was a job and I 
loved every minute of it, right down to the planning of the reception 
after the inauguration of our new place of business. We had no end 
of Daniel dignitaries: Hugh Daniel, Mrs. Charlie Daniel, Buck Mickel, 
George McDougal, to mention a few. Several of the major vendors were 
also invited. The Thonan's, a vendor from Liege, were so impressed 
that they went out and bought some Daniel stock, which they held 
until the Fluor takeover many years later. When it was all over. 
Bill presented me with a note of thanks and a very nice bonus, the 
only one I ever received with Daniel. 

Christmas of 1972 was celebrated in Belgium. We had discovered 
that there was a butcher in Bruxelles who could cure a ham the 
Swedish way. We ordered one from him. It came with all of the skin 
on it and had to be boiled for some time. The skin was removed and 
then baked with a mustard sauce. We had a Swedish smorgasbord 
Christmas Eve and followed the tradition of opening our gifts on 
Christmas Eve. Christmas morning we dug into our stockings for the 
goodies to be found there, and then prepared an American Christmas 
dinner with turkey and all the fixings. 

The new year brought my dear friends, Emile and Elizabeth 
Jequier, to dinner, after which I was able to offer him some of our 
Armagnac (Hors d'age); he was very pleasantly surprised and showed 
us how it should be drunk, i.e., one drinks a cup of coffee and 
before the cup can get cold, pours the armagnac into it so that the 
heat allows the aroma to rise and give the nostrils a veritable 
treat. 

On the 17th of April 1973, my dear secretary, Paule Genachte, 
was married to Paul Morton. We were invited to the wedding and 
reception afterwards. I believe that we were the only people there 
who were not members of the family. After the civil ceremony at the 
Hotel de Ville of Woluwe-Saint-Lambert, everyone adjourned to 'La 
Distillerie' for the reception and dinner. 'Pauleka', our pet name 
for Paule, loved horses and as she and Paul left the Hotel de Ville, 
there was a group on horseback to wish them well. Since we were 
already well acquainted with Pauleka's family, this was our 
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opportunity to get to know Paul's parents and grandparents, and the 
rest of his family. 

May the 13th will go down in history as the day that Cindy 
Concavage and I climbed to the top of the LION at Waterloo. 59 Cindy 
was in Bruxelles with a Junior Achievement group, visiting Bruxelles, 
and we had been asked to entertain her. That is why we were at 
Waterloo. We also played some miniature golf and just had a good 
time. Later, when she returned home, her mother sent us a knitted 
red, white and blue afghan, which has kept our feet warm on many 
occasions. 

For Marianne's thirty-fifth birthday, I managed to get a bicycle 
upstairs without her seeing it, and it was in the hall when she awoke 
the next morning, after coffee in bed. This served her well, and she 
rode it to work up until the time that we left Belgium and returned 
to the States. 

By summertime things were getting rather hectic around the house 
because of Vaughn and her attitude. She had finally gone on a diet 
after one of the women for whom she was babysitting convinced her 
that she should lose some weight. I agreed to pay for the doctor and 
the medicine, and Marianne never failed to have all that she needed 
in the way of food. She even had the meat pre-weighed and packaged 
for each meal. Finally Marianne had stood all that she could and had 
to get away, so I put her on the train for home and an early vacation, 
with the idea that I would join her later to be there for Mamma's 
and Pappa's birthday in August. When it came time for me to leave, 
a young man from the Foyer, Tom Rutschman, also wanted to go. So he 
and Vaughn and I set out to drive to Goteborg, where Marianne was 
to meet us. We left early in the morning and with an absolute minimum 
of 'pit' stops, arrived in Frederikshavn in time to catch the last 
ferry for Goteborg that night. We arrived early in the evening at 
Bernt's home on Olafsdorp, where we spent the night, and I was with 
my Marianne again. She had come up from Braas to meet us. Then it 
was on to Braas and the birthday celebration. We visited the park 
where all of the old Swedish homes had been reconstructed, and 
admired the ingenuity of the old-timers. There was even a building 
like one I had seen in the movie of Gustave Vasa. Marianne's dear 
friend, Kerstin, showed up with the fiance, Dahn Danielson. Jarl and 
Sonja came up from Malmo, with Roger and Stefan. We visited the glass 
works and picked up some more crystal wine glasses (Kosta) and 
watched, with great fascination, the glass blowers at work. 

Daniel was thinking about making a proposal for a job in Portugal 
and so early in December, I flew off to Lisbon for my one and only 
visit to that country. As usual, most of the time was spent working 
and very little time sightseeing. We were expecting Mamma and Pappa 


59 The Lion's Mound is a large conical artificial hill located in Waterloo, 
Belgium, and raised on the battlefield of Waterloo. 
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for Christmas, so I did not tarry any longer than necessary, but 
returned to Bruxelles as soon as possible. 

Finally, the great day arrived, and Marianne and I headed for 
Amsterdam to meet her parents, who were supposedly coming by ferry 
from Ystad, near Malmo. Then, to our consternation, we discovered 
that the ferry was not running, due to a storm and high seas in the 
North Sea. We were finally able to get in touch with Jarl and 
discovered that they would be coming by train from Copenhagen, so 
we hurried on to the railroad station in time for their arrival. I 
do not know who was most relieved, us to see them or they to see us. 
All is well that ends well, however, and we quickly made our way 
back to Bruxelles and 21 Ave. Herbert Hoover. This was a very special 
time as it was the first time that Joseph and Marta had not celebrated 
Christmas in their own home. Needless to say, we felt very special 
having our home the one that they would choose to come to after all 
those years. Marianne tried to make it as close to what they were 
used to as possible, and I believe that she was quite successful. 
Christmas Eve was a smorgasbord with everything except the 'lut 
fisk' , and we had a real Christmas tree with many Swedish 
decorations, including the little Santa that they had sent to us for 
our first Christmas. After dinner, we sat around and Vaughn delivered 
the presents to everyone, and there were many. Each of us opened our 
presents together and were thankful for the Lord's bounty. Then off 
to bed, for Christmas was coming. The stockings were hung by the 
fireplace and Marianne played Santa for them. The next morning, 
Christmas Day, we all awoke to coffee, cooking and the preparations 
for breakfast. Then, still in our night clothes, we attacked the 
stockings. Dinner was American style with turkey, dressing, sweet 
potatoes, cranberry sauce, etc. Pappa and Vaughn spent the afternoon 
playing Chinese Checkers, with some kibitzing from Marianne. 

Vaughn Elizabeth celebrated her twenty-sixth birthday on 
February 7th. She had lost a lot of weight by this time and was 
beginning to look more normal. However, there was still a lot of 
tension, and I bought her an airline ticket to Phoenix and put her 
on the plane later in the month. 

Dahn and Kerstin Daniellson came down for a visit and we were 
able to celebrate Kerstin's fortieth birthday on May 4. We also did 
some touring around with them. 

Dr. Bob Douglas and his wife. Dot, stopped by on their way to 
the States and brought me a Bakuba Tapestry that said, "Muyo St. 
Eric the 1st." This now hangs in my first grandson's room as his 
name is also Eric. 

When John and Aurie Miller stooped by on their way to the States, 
they came by for supper and Johnny set a small canvas bag down on 
the entry way, while we had diner. Had Marianne known what was in 
the bag, she would have been long gone from the apartment. We did 
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not learn until later that it was full of live snakes that Johnny 
was taking back to the States for a friend. 

Bernt's oldest daughter married Freddie Richter on the 22nd of 
December, 1973, and the following July were taking a camping trip 
through Europe, planning to stop by our place for a visit. We 
received a phone call from them a few days before they were to 
arrive, asking if they could come early as they were having a hard 
time with the rain and their tent leaked. When they arrived, they 
were soaked and had to hang all their equipment up to dry. Annette 
is a vegetarian, and we shared our grass (salad) and yogurt with 
them. 

Our vacation this year was something special. On our way home to 
Sweden, we decided to make a side trip to the Danish island of 
Bornholm. We left Bruxelles and drove to Travermunde, where we 
boarded the car ferry to Bornholm and eventually landed at Ronne, 
where we made our headquarters at the Mission Hotel, from where we 
made side trips around the island. This was not difficult as it has 
an area of only 220 sq. miles and a population of about 45,000. The 
churches were very special, as they were constructed as fortresses 
as well. For the most part, they were round, with buttresses and 
thick walls. The windmills were of similar construction; all were a 
gleaming white. The beaches were clean, and Marianne took this 
opportunity to have her sun bath. We had an opportunity to observe 
the fishermen as they smoked their catch. As Pappa loved this smoked 
fish, we bought some to take along with us. We were able to buy 
special cheeses, as well, in a little store that did not look very 
special, but when we were inside, the owner showed us the back room 
that was overflowing with cheeses. 

We left Bornholm on the ferry, going to Ystad on the southern 
coast of Sweden, then drove to Malmo and visited Jarl and Sonja, 
before heading out to Braas. The whole family was there to celebrate 
the 16th of August. I think that I will take time here and try to 
describe the house. It was a large two-story affair, with a large 
basement and built-in garage. This was rented out to a neighbor, as 
Mamma and Pappa did not have a car. Next to the garage was a bedroom 
that was only accessible from the outside, and above the garage and 
bedroom was a sun deck, which could be reached from the living room. 
In the basement itself was a laundry room with an enormous washing 
machine. It was here that Mamma prepared the Lut Fisk for Christmas. 
Then there was a sauna, and the shower was in the furnace room, off 
of which was a storeroom for the winter's supply of fuel. The freezer 
was down here, as well as a closet for other types of food that did 
not require refrigeration. Then there was the ironing room, with a 
large machine for doing the sheets, a big table, Marianne's books 
and things, and a door to the exterior. There was a front entrance 
that came in from a porch, but generally the family used the back 
or side door that led into the kitchen. As you came in this back 
door, to the left was a well-stocked pantry. In the entry were clogs 
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to be worn outside, but not in the house. The kitchen was light and 
airy, with windows on two sides. The breakfast table was next to the 
window that looked out over the yard, where we always had afternoon 
coffee if the weather permitted. The front windows overlooked the 
road. Here was a work place and the refrigerator. The stove and sink 
were on the other wall. Between the kitchen and dining room was a 
passage, where the dishes and things were stored, and then you 
entered the formal dining room, with antique tables, sideboard, etc. 
From here you entered the spacious living room, with many tables, 
chairs, a piano and a large fireplace. Leaving the living room, you 
entered into a large hall and stairwell leading to the second story. 
To the left is what used to be Aunt Ruth'' s room, and it is here that 
Marianne and I stayed most of the time. Also off the hallway was a 
full bathroom, with a tub and all the fixings. Upstairs the stairs 
opened out of a large hallway, which was more like a room, off of 
which was a bathroom and Mamma and Pappa's bedroom. Here were 
bookcases of Pappa's theological books, as well as many books on 
painting. He was a prolific artist and the house was full of his 
paintings, just as ours is now. His studio had been one of the 
bedrooms and was also located upstairs. Toward the back of the house 
was a sort of family room, where the TV sat and the easy chairs were 
to be found. This will serve to give you an idea of where we spent 
a good deal of our time in Sweden. In the backyard was a small red 
cottage with two rooms called the 'Tallebo' . It was here that 
Marianne's grandmother lived until her death. 

While we had the chance, we decided to take a trip to see Dahn 
and Kerstin in Monsteras. Since it was on the way, we stopped in 
Nybro, where Marianne was born, and visited the Missions Church, 
where her father was pastor at that time. We had a most enjoyable 
visit, and even took a boat ride over to see Dahn's island cottage 
not far from their home. 

On November 22, Eric Christopher Bolton arrived on the scene, 
weighing in at 7 pounds 7^ ounces -- the first grandchild. 

We had not planned to go anywhere for Christmas and were 
wondering who we could invite for the day, when we received a call 
from young Carolyn Sheppard, who was studying in France and who had 
also spent some time working in the Foyer, asking if she could come 
stay with us for Christmas -- an answer to prayer. She had waited 
until the last minute to pack and as a result, arrived in Bruxelles 
with all of her clothes in an enormous suitcase. She was joined on 
Christmas Day by Curt and Karen Kiem, a young couple from our Ave. 
Brugmann days. They had served as Mennonite TAP teachers in Zaire. 
Carolyn was going on to Sweden to stay with some of her Foyer friends, 
so Marianne convinced her to borrow a smaller suitcase for that trip, 
and she could pick hers up on her way back. 

This was one of the times that I played Santa Claus for the 
Daniel Christmas party, and gave my special rendition of 'Old Man 
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River'. This was the first Christmas that Roger and Mary Earl Scovil 
celebrated with us since taking over from our dear friend. Bill 
Kramer. 

On February 7, 1975, I boarded Sabena flight 551. My destination 
was Montreal, Canada, and it was my first trip back to the U.S. in 
eight years. I had a brief meeting with a client in Montreal, and 
then on to Boston. It was my first flight on a 1011 wide body jet. 
60 I was impressed. In Boston, I took a flight to Orleans and visited 
my stepmother, Hilda. I had not seen her for many years and we had 
a lot of reminiscing to do, but the time was short as I had to be 
in Greenville, South Carolina, to visit the Daniel Headquarters. I 
had recently been named Director of Procurement for Europe and had 
to learn more about the process. Sonny Bolt met me at the airport 
Sunday evening and dropped me off at a hotel for the night, and was 
to pick me up the next morning and take me to the office. There was 
no restaurant open at the motel, so I inquired at the desk and it 
appeared that the closest one was one called Capri's on Augusta Road. 
I called for a cab and the driver took me there and left. This was 
an Italian restaurant and so I was about to have a pasta feast. When 
they took my order and asked me what I wanted to drink, I naturally 
thought of a good red wine and asked for that, only to be told that 
it was illegal to sell wine on Sunday in South Carolina. 

Our work in Europe was, for the most part, factories in the $50 
million range and I was interested in seeing the on-site purchasing 
for a similar one in the U.S. -- only to end up at a multi-million 
dollar nuclear power plant. I spent four days getting oriented and 
then flew on to Atlanta for a visit with John and Helen Pritchard. 
We had spent several years together in the Congo and it was wonderful 
to see them again. Overnight with them and then on to New Orleans. 
Now I was flying on a Delta pass furnished by Harry -- my first one. 
Harry, Sylvia and little Eric were at the gate waiting for me when 
I debarked. What a joy to see them all. To say that they spoiled me 
is an understatement. I was wined and dined and Valentined. I met 
Harry's in-laws for the first time and many others of Sylvia's 
family. The new house was great and the kids were working hard on 
the landscaping. Then it was off to Phoenix on the 17th. Harry was 
out on the tarmac as my flight was moved away from the gate, so I 
was able to wave to him from the plane. Mary met me at the airport, 
in her Volkswagen Beetle, and took me home to Vaughn's apartment, 
where the rest of the children were waiting, including, of all 
people, Bernt's daughter, Gunilla. I had not seen the younger 
children since 1967 and, of course, they were all grown up. We went 
sightseeing to a place called 'Rawhide, Arizona' to get a taste of 
the old west, and then it was time to leave and go on to Atlanta, 
Miami and San Juan, Puerto Rico. In Miami, I had a chance to call 
Bob and Dot Douglas in Homestead, and they came to the airport for 
a short visit. In San Juan, I visited our other international office 


60 Lockheed L-1011 TriStar 
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and was given a tour of the offices. Theirs was a much smaller 
operation than Bruxelles, since a large amount of the purchasing was 
done in Greenville. The tour ended with a short sightseeing visit 
to the Old Fortifications, then on to New York and Bruxelles. I 
arrived home on the 23rd of February. 

Dale and Margareta Weaver dropped by in April, along with 
Margareta's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carlson. Then we enjoyed a visit 
from Charles and Nancy Ross, with their two children, Steve and 
Jenny. Nancy was the nurse at Kasha and took me to the hospital when 
I had my appendix removed by Dr. Sciagnetti. 

July was time for the Swedish invasion. Jarl and Sonja came with 
their children, Stefan and Roger. Sonja's sister, Henny, and husband 
Horst, and a friend, Andre Lange, came along with them. This was 
particularly special because it was a time of celebration for Jarl's 
fortieth birthday. We presented him with a copy of Manniken Pis, and 
his boss sent him forty red roses. We had replaced the beds in the 
guest room with new ones that did not sag in the middle. This was 
to be a surprise for Mamma and Pappa, so we swore them to secrecy. 
When Pappa asked Jarl what he thought of the beds, he just said that 
he had no problem with them. 

This was the year that Marianne took us to Paris for a weekend. 
We stayed at the Hotel Trianon Palace, near the Sorbonne, and not 
very far from the Pantheon, burial place of such greats as Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Emile Zola and many others. We visited the 
Louvre, and went up the Eiffel Tower, but not to the top. We also 
visited Notre Dame and the tomb of Napoleon (Les Invalides), where 
I had an attack of diarrhea and the only bathroom we could find was 
one where the toilet was "a la Turk" -- just a cement slab with a 
hole in the middle. It was not the most comfortable situation. A 
visit to Montmartre and the Basilica du Sacre-Coeur was memorable 
for all of the candles that were burning. 

This was also the year that Marianne was going to show me her 
country, so we took the ferry from Amsterdam to Goteborg and visited 
with Bernt and his family. We stopped by Marianne's old apartment, 
Vidblicksgatan 4, to visit her old friend Edith, who had all kinds 
of goodies to go with the coffee. Then we headed west, passing the 
Gota Kanal on our way to Kallsberg. We stopped to visit Berit and 
Gunnar Silander in their beautiful old country home, and headed for 
Enkoping to visit with Marianne's aunt and uncle on her father's 
side. We were able to visit the old church and graveyard where her 
grandparents 61 were buried. Then it was on to Stockholm, with stops 
on the way to look at some ancient Rune Stones, markers that tell 


61 Karl Fredrik Eklundh (b. 23 February 1875, Svinnegarn, Uppsala, Sweden; d. 18 
September 1957, Enkoping, Uppsala, Sweden) and Ida Lovisa Eklundh nee 
Andersson (b. 16 August 1873, Overgran, Uppsala, Sweden; d. 1931, Enkoping, 
Uppsala, Sweden) 
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the history of certain individuals from the past using runic 
characters. 

In Stockholm, we stayed at a very nice hotel, the Hotel Oden. It 
was pleasant, but not air-conditioned, and it was the beginning of 
a heat wave when we arrived. I wanted very much to see the Vasa Ship 
that had been raised from the harbor, where it had laid since 1625, 
having sunk on its maiden voyage. This was a remarkable feat of 
engineering, and the ship was housed in a special building with a 
very high humidity to prevent it from drying out too fast, while it 
was being treated with a chemical solution to prevent the wood from 
rotting. The Swedish people are having it restored, but this process 
will take many years and the work of many skilled craftsmen. From 
there it was on to a museum where we saw an enormous statue of 
Gustave Vasa himself, carved out of wood. An absolute must is a visit 
to Skansen, one of the many parks in Stockholm and devoted to 
preserving the ancient arts, crafts, costumes and folkloric customs. 
After a visit to Millesgarden, on the island of Lidingo, we were 
able to see many of his famous statues. 

We decided that it was just too hot in the big city, and we 
should head out for Braas. I must note here that Marianne loves to 
swim and so on the way to Lake Vadstena, she had to take a dip in 
the Baltic Sea. In Vadstena, we visited the Klosterkyrka (the Abbey 
Church), which dates back to 1340, founded by St. Bridget. Not very 
far from here was the Vadstena Castle, built by Gustave Vasa in 1545. 
From here we headed south, and it was not long before Marianne had 
to go for another swim. This time it was in the frigid waters of 
Lake Vadstena. I spent my time looking in on a pottery shop and ended 
up buying a vase as a souvenir. 

Mamma and Pappa were surprised to see us, but welcomed us warmly 
anyway. While we were there, we dropped over to the Kronoberg Castle 
for an outing and had our coffee and goodies at a small restaurant 
nearby. From Braas, with Mamma and Pappa on board, we headed for 
Malmo to celebrate their birthday with Jarl and Sonja. When we all 
travelled together. Mamma always sat in the front seat next to me. 
Occasionally she would doze off, but generally was alert to all that 
we passed by. We had a great time at Jarl's and then headed for 
Bruxelles. There was the big surprise -- new beds. Hallelujah! We 
will sink no more. 

A pleasant surprise about this time was a visit from Marianne's 
cousin. Bob Jones, his wife, Janet, and children, Janilee, Jonathan 
and Jerel, who were in town for the Billy Graham Crusade. 

Christmas found us back in Braas again, and for the first time 
a Christmas with snow on the ground. It was beautiful. Jarl and Sonja 
and the boys joined us. We stayed in Aunt Ruth's old room, and Pappa 
had set of sheave of oats on the small tree just outside of our 
window, so that we could watch the little birds come by and eat. 
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Dale and Margareta came by to show off their first born, who was a 
great success. 

1976 started out with a trip for Daniel to Tunisia. This was 
done in company with Robin Hibbert from our fabrication shop in 
Antwerp. We were to meet a Tunisian contractor and see about the 
installation of five gas compressor stations that had been fabricated 
by us for installation at El Borma and halfway down the pipeline to 
Gabes. At the airport, we were met by a chauffeur for the Bouchamaoui 
Company, who had built the foundations, and he drove us to Gabes, 
down the coast road. We passed Sousse, EIDjem, where we saw the 
remains of an old Roman Coliseum, Sfax, and finally our destination 
for the night, which proved to be a very comfortable motel. Along 
the way, the chauffeur stopped at a roadside fruit stand and bought 
some fresh citrus fruit, amongst which were some of the sweetest 
lemons I have ever tasted. We also passed many olive groves and 
several date palm trees. The next morning, we were off again, taking 
the road south to a cross road that was 10 km from Remada and 580 
km from Tunis, not far from the Libyan border. We waited some time 
here and finally saw dust rising from a vehicle coming towards us 
from across the desert. It turned out to be a Land Rover, and for 
the first time I was to meet Mr. Hedi Bouchamaoui. 

With two Land Rovers, we turned inland across the desert. Here 
was a sort of track that came and went as the sands shifted, and I 
had no idea as to how the chauffeur knew where we were going. 
Eventually, however, we arrived at a fenced-in part of the desert, 
where several cases were sitting and several pipes were protruding 
from the ground. This was the site known only as Kilometer 125. All 
we had seen on the trip to this point was a large herd of camels 
that seemed to be roaming all by themselves; I could see no human 
with them. We were shown the foundations, which were already in 
place, and then drove a few kilometers to a desert post of the oil 
company. Here we were met by some Tunisian soldiers, who lifted our 
passports, saying, in effect, that we were required to have special 
passes to be in this area. Fortunately, there was a radio transmitter 
on the post, with which Hedi could contact Tunis and his brother, 
Rachid. Rachid got in contact with some government officials and 
managed to extricate us from a ticklish situation, and then it was 
back to Gabes. While I was with Hedi, I asked him to give me a quote 
for installing the stations and all I could get was a verbal estimate 
-- not good enough for Daniel. I was to regret this later. The 
contract was given to a Belgian Company, which was not qualified. 
(We learned this too late.) They eventually went bankrupt. 
Fortunately, we were covered for this eventuality, but it caused us 
no end of difficulty, and I had to make several trips back and forth 
to Tunis before it was all over. 

Wedding bells rang for Mary Mathes Bolton and Alan Grommisch on 
March 12, 1976, in Mesa, Arizona. Harry and Sylvia flew up with 
little Eric for the occasion and, of course, her mother was present. 
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I could not make it from Europe, but did get to meet Alan on another 
trip. 


Summertime brought a very special occasion. Mamma's seventy- 
fifth birthday. This is one of the 'Big' birthdays. That is a very 
big celebration, with friends coming from all over to congratulate 
the individual and flowers all over the place from well wishers. 
When the great day arrived, the whole family -- Bernt and his family, 
Jarl and his, and Marianne and I -- all invaded the bedroom, with 
coffee, breakfast and a multitude of birthday presents. As is the 
custom, folks were dropping in all day long and were served coffee 
and goodies. Tante Evy was there, along with many others. Finally, 
it was off to the Pensionat for the birthday dinner. Marianne and I 
went to Tante Evy's for a visit and took a walk near the local 
sawmill, where we were able to see logs floating in a holding pond, 
prior to their visit to the saw. 

We did not spend all of our vacation in Sweden and after the 
birthday celebration, we loaded Mamma and Pappa into the car and 
headed for Holland. We went by car ferry again and shared a cabin. 
Mamma and Pappa on the bottom bunk and Marianne and I on the top. 
We all enjoyed sunning ourselves on the deck, and Marianne and Mamma 
found a spot on the beach. We visited Haarlem, Amsterdam, and the 
Hague. We took a boat tour in Amsterdam and passed many windmills 
and the Rijksmuseum. We paid a special visit here, and Pappa was 
thrilled to see the paintings of the old masters, including 
Rembrandt's 'Night Watch'. We passed by the Anne Frank House, but 
only saw it from the outside. From Amsterdam, it was on to Haarlem, 
then Leiden, where we visited a cheese market and tasted some raw 
fish. Next stop was the Hague and 'Madurodam', a miniature village, 
where everything is done on a scale of 1—25. From here it was on to 
Bruxelles and 21 Avenue Herbert Hoover. 

Before leaving Sweden, we had made arrangements with Bernt to 
meet the ferry boat from Amsterdam and so part of our gift was a 
return trip for Mamma and Pappa overnight on the ferry, in a nice 
cabin. They had a wonderful trip home, and Bernt was there to meet 
them and return them to Braas. 

November brought Harry, Sylvia and little Eric to us for a visit. 
Eric was not doing so well from the trip and all he wanted to eat 
were raisins. He had fun playing follow the leader with Marianne, 
and proved that she could crawl under the coffee table just as well 
as he could. We celebrated his second birthday at this time, and our 
dear Pauleka was there with Paul and baby son, Jonathan. 

For Christmas 1976, we had to fly, as Marianne had to work up to 
the 23rd. We made reservations for that evening and planned to stay 
with Jarl and drive us to Braas the next day. What we had not figured 
on was that this was to be one of the foggiest days and evenings for 
some time. We decided to take our chances and took a taxi to the 
airport, Zaventem, only to find that most flights had been canceled. 
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As we were about to see if we could get another the next day, I saw 
some people loading baggage at one of the counters and asked if our 
flight was going to take off. They assured us that it was and we 
were to report to the loading gate. When the flight was called, we 
went down the ramp, and instead of an aircraft, we found busses. The 
airline drove us to Amsterdam, where a plane was waiting to take us 
to Copenhagen. When we arrived there finally, there were no flights 
to Malmd, and so the airline put us up in a hotel overnight. We 
frantically tried to get in touch with Jarl, and when we did get to 
him, we explained the situation and told him we would see him the 
next day, Christmas Eve. The next morning we were up bright and early 
in order to catch the first flight to Malmd. This proved to be a 
small commuter type aircraft, and we were the only passengers on the 
first flight of the day. Jarl finally got to the airport, and we 
were ready to head for home and Mamma and Pappa, where we were warmly 
welcomed. At the time, we did not realize that this was to be our 
last Christmas in Braas and that our next one would be in the U.S.A. 
The usual feasting and celebrating took place in 'Lillborgen', Mamma 
and Pappa's home. 

When the celebration was over, Jarl drove us back to Malmd and 
we again boarded a plane for Kastrup (Copenhagen). Jarl saw us off, 
but returned home right away. Our flight approached the airport a 
couple of times, but the visibility was too low for us to land and 
we returned to Malmd, where we sweated out a flight as soon as the 
fog lifted. We met a Swedish family, while we were waiting, on their 
way to Paris. When we finally arrived in Copenhagen, it was too late 
to get a flight to Bruxelles. So once again, the company put us up 
overnight, and even supplied an overnight kit with pajamas, etc. 
When we finally arrived at the hotel, it was late, but Marianne had 
to have something to eat. If I remember correctly, we found a 
sandwich shop open and, with our new friends, purchased some food 
and drinks to take up to our room. They put their children to bed 
and joined us for a midnight snack. After a very short night's sleep, 
we were up and headed for the airport, and were lucky to find a 
flight to Bruxelles. We arrived there in the morning, but our luggage 
was not with us. Since I had to fly to Tunis the next day, this was 
a big problem, since all of our clothes were in our suitcases, as 
well as all of the Christmas presents. As if this were not enough, 
as we arrived at 21 Avenue Herbert Hoover, we found the furnace 
sitting on the sidewalk, so there was no heat nor hot water in our 
apartment, and it was cold outside. Fortunately, we had a fireplace 
and some wood, and sat in front of that and read all of the mail 
that had arrived in our absence. Our baggage arrived that afternoon, 
but too late to do the laundry, and so we went out and bought some 
underwear for me, and whatever else I would need in Tunisia, the 
next day. Guy lent us an electric heater for the bathroom and 
Marianne moved it around to keep warm. Since the kitchen was the 
smallest room, it was also the easiest to heat, and that is where 
she had to spend most of her time while at home. When I returned 
from the sunny south, the furnace had been replaced and all was back 
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to normal. Since my first trip to Tunis in early 1976 up to this 
time, my passport shows at least ten trips back and forth to this 
country. During this time, I got to know the Bouchamaoui family 
fairly well, and had been in their home and met all of the children, 
some of whom would show up in our life at a later date. 

Spring saw the usual gathering of guests at our home, among whom 
were Stu and Eleanor Pigman, with their Schnauzer, 'Gus'. I had done 
some flying with Stu and was helping with his instrument training. 
On one occasion, we were using the VOR at Liege to navigate by and 
when we got into a storm, I had to take over, and with my African 
expertise, followed the river back to the airport. Josef and 
Jacqueline Nizet, old friends from Mbujimai, came to dinner. Later 
on, Hedi Bouchamaoui, who was in Bruxelles on business, came by and 
broke bread with us. One of the Seattle group, Alice Erickson, sister 
to Sylvia Jones, Marianne's cousin, was in town for a day on tour, 
and we took this opportunity to entertain her. Our Swedish visitors 
were Leif and Margareta Lundberg, and their children, Tina and 
Stefan. 

Mary and Alan presented us with our first granddaughter, when 
Christine Mathes Grommisch appeared on the scene on July 2nd, 1977, 
in Mesa, Arizona. This was Mary's first child. 


Greenville 

The Bruxelles operation of Daniel was gradually diminishing; 
Roger Scovil returned to the States and left the operation in the 
hands of Bob Bradley. I was acting as a Project Manager, trying to 
catch up on loose ends and small problems, along with the purchasing. 
Then one day, Curry Spivey, the president of Daniel in Greenville, 
walked into my office, closed the door, and invited me to move to 
Greenville, or at least the U.S.A. When I told him that I was not 
sure that Marianne would want to leave Europe, he invited us to visit 
Greenville for a week and see how we liked it. We did this that week 
of July 9. En route to Greenville, the pilot announced that it was 
98 degrees in Raleigh-Durham and 100 degrees in Greenville, S.C. We 
were not used to much above 70 degrees and began to wonder what we 
had gotten ourselves in for. However, unlike our Swedish trip, the 
hotels and offices were all air-conditioned, and we were quite 
comfortable. Sonny Bolt was at the airport to greet us and presented 
Marianne with a paper sack full of peaches from his own backyard. 
Bill and Jerry Moser came by the motel to welcome us and took Marianne 
in tow to show her Greenville, while I was negotiating my future at 
the office. Since we had arrived on Saturday, we searched the yellow 
pages for a church for Sunday. We got off to what we thought was an 
early start and found McCarter Presbyterian Church. We arrived at 
10:30 and thought that we were thirty minutes early, only to discover 
as we entered the sanctuary that we were thirty minutes late. The 
Church was on a summer schedule. The Pastor, Clarence Fouse, and 
several members welcomed us warmly, even if we were late. We sat 
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next to Lyn Brown, little realizing at the time that she was to 
become one of our best friends. Mrs. Louise Watkins was among those 
who took time to chat before we had to leave and go to dinner. I was 
interviewed for several jobs, but mainly Project Manager slots. This 
would mean moving from one site to another, probably every two years 
or so, and this was not what we were looking for. Finally, I was 
offered the position of Administrative Manager for the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Again, I would be working with Roger Scovil and for 
George McDougal. I was to start the first of October, and so after 
one week, we returned to Bruxelles to get ready to move. 

We were going to have to break the news to the Collarts and so 
we invited them to dinner. We could only give them two months notice, 
but that was fine with them. They had been very kind to us, and we 
had become good friends. We left the apartment in better condition 
than we received it, because we had been able to do the painting, 
as promised for the draperies. The draperies were still there for 
the next person. As I write this, many years have passed and we are 
still in contact with them. 

Now it was time to start packing. We had made a deal with the 
company that we would get rid of most of our furniture and not move 
it. In return, they would pay the replacement cost over and above 
what we were able to sell it for. All we moved were the sentimental 
pieces that Marianne had brought from Sweden: her father's paintings, 
copper pieces and pewter that we had collected. 

We were able to sell nearly everything. The Volvo went for the 
same price that we had paid for it, less the value-added tax. We 
sold it to Pauleka's husband. We were able to sell the stove and 
refrigerator to the young man who moved in after us, and that was a 
big help. In order to arrive at an agreeable amount for Daniel to 
pay us, we were able to borrow a Sears catalogue and pick out 
equivalent items that we would need in America. We made a very good 
deal here and were able to move without a lot of hassle. Marianne 
packed boxes and made an extensive inventory of each one of them, 
while I was busy trying to clean up the odd roofing jobs that needed 
to be taken care of for Daniel, under the ten-year law called 
Decennial Liability. I also had to arrange for warehouse space to 
store all of the records and arrange for their shipment and storage. 

During this time, we were able to make one last trip to Braas to 
visit Marianne's parents. It was rather a sad visit, as we did not 
know when we would be coming back. We returned to Bruxelles with sad 
hearts and prepared for our new adventure. 

We landed in Boston on October 1st and took the opportunity to 
fly over to Orleans to spend a night with Hilda, so that she could 
meet Marianne. Then it was on to Greenville and the Holiday Inn on 
Pleasantburg Drive, our home for the next three weeks. While I went 
to the office, Marianne spent much of her time with a real estate 
agent looking for a house. We had decided in Bruxelles that we would 
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like to have a single story brick, with a two car garage. I made 
arrangements to purchase two automobiles, a Chevrolet Chevette for 
Marianne and a Chevrolet Monte Carlo for myself. My son, William, 
was stationed at Ft. Knox for training in the National Guard, and 
he paid us a visit at that time. Finally, Marianne had picked out a 
few houses for us to look at together, and so I took a day off and 
we went touring with the real estate agent. We looked at several, 
and I could find something wrong with most of the ones she was 
showing us. Then she suggested another subdivision, a newer one. 
This time the house was new, at the end of a street in a cul de sac. 
The yard did not look like much, but there was a lot of trees and 
the house was built with cypress siding. There was no garage, but 
when we went in to look, everything was just about ideal. Marianne's 
enthusiasm made me realize that this was the one she wanted. So we 
made the decision to buy it then and there. Since the down payment 
was only 10%, we were able to swing it okay, and a dream that we 
never thought would become a reality did just that. We finally owned 
our own home, at least we and the bank. Then began the job of 
furnishing it. Again, it fell to Marianne to scout out the various 
stores and get an idea of what we could afford. Sonny told us where 
we could get appliances at a contractor's price. The first items we 
purchased were a refrigerator, washer, dryer, and TV -- all GE, to 
match what was already in the house. We bought a sofa bed and a desk 
for the study. Bob Bradley lent us two roll-away beds for the guest 
room, and also a set of dishes and silverware and cooking utensils 
to tide us over until our things arrived. The kitchen was set up to 
be a combination kitchen and dining room. I like maple furniture, 
so we furnished the dining area in maple -- a table with two leaves, 
a hutch and six chairs. The living room had a long couch that I could 
lie on, and a love seat, along with a large square coffee table to 
match. We ordered wall units for here, but they were not delivered 
until sometime in January. All during the time we were trying to 
line up furniture, the sale of the house was in progress and so we 
had to put money down on the furniture and tell the people we would 
let them know when to deliver it. I believe that we were in the house 
just three weeks after we arrived in Greenville. I do not know what 
we would have done, had we not had the help of Bob and Nancy Bradley. 
Everything that Marianne had so carefully packed in Bruxelles was 
sitting on the dock in Antwerp, due to a dock strike here in the 
U.S. 


When Christmas arrived, there we were with a house full of nice 
furniture, but bare walls staring us in the face. This was our first 
Christmas in our own home, and all of the decorations that Marianne 
would ordinarily put up were not here with us. So we went out and 
bought a tree, some lights and a few decorations, and put it in the 
corner next to the fireplace. Vaughn and Will spent Christmas with 
us and helped with the decorations by stringing popcorn to place 
around the tree. Christmas Eve was spent at the Bradley's home. 
Afterwards, we went to a midnight service at an Episcopal Church. 
After many ups and downs, I explained to Will that the reason I had 
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become a Presbyterian was that I could not get up and down fast 
enough to be an Episcopalian. 

In January of 1978, we received word that we had to liquidate 
all of the material that had been left in Tunisia and pay some 
customs fees on those items that we could not export. I was sent to 
Tunis to arrange this. Cintec, the Belgian company that had started 
the installation of the Gas Compressor Stations, had not been able 
to complete the job, and so Daniel Construction had to take it over. 
Robbin Hibbert was responsible for the completion and I was assigned 
to coordinate the effort. That was the reason for so many trips to 
Tunisia in 1976 and 1977. During my many visits, I had managed to 
become close friends with Hedi Bouchamaoui, a local contractor, and 
this friendship proved invaluable in getting the job closed out and 
all of the government red tape taken care of. He and his brother, 
Rachid, introduced me to the people who could help me and, as a 
result, the job was done in record time. 

A second granddaughter entered the Bolton family with the arrival 
of Renee Anne Bolton in Metairie, Louisiana, on January 16th 1978, 
Harry and Sylvia's second child. 

My fifty-eighth birthday was celebrated with my old friends, 
John and Helen Pritchard and Clarence and Margaret Fouse, the Pastor 
at McCarter Presbyterian Church. This was the first time that 
Marianne had met Helen and they got along very well. John spoke at 
the church, and we had a good visit along with the celebration. 
Clarence and Margaret were to become very dear friends. 

This was also the year that Marianne turned forty and to 
celebrate this auspicious occasion, Harry, Sylvia, Eric and Renee 
came to visit, and Sylvia brought her daddy, Ambrose Ponthier. This 
was his first trip by air, and he really enjoyed it. As a remembrance 
of this visit, Ambrose gave Marianne a Hydrangea plant that is still 
blooming every year. 

In the Fall, Marianne had to return to Sweden to help Mamma and 
Pappa. During a telephone conversation, Marianne felt that something 
was wrong with Mamma; she was having trouble speaking. Marianne 
quickly got in touch with her brother, Bernt, who arranged for 
someone to check on her and they discovered that she had had a 
stroke. Then on top of all this, Pappa had to have surgery on his 
prostate gland. Marianne stayed with them through Christmas and tried 
to get home for New Year's, but got stuck in Copenhagen due to bad 
weather. 

I flew down to New Orleans to spend Christmas with Harry and 
Sylvia and the grandchildren. I was joined there by Mary and 
Elizabeth. This was the first Christmas with Harry and Mary in 
eighteen years, and my very first Christmas with Sylvia and the 
grandchildren. This was an entirely new experience, but, I must say, 
a most enjoyable one. I managed to get back to Greenville in time 
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to get Marianne's call from Copenhagen to tell me she would be late. 
So we celebrated New Year's Day a day late, but at least we were 
together. You can imagine my surprise to learn that my old friend, 
Betty Kilgore, had been hired as the Director of Christian Education 
for our Presbytery. We had known each other since my days in Texas 
at the Trinity Presbyterian Church. We had a good reunion and talked 
about the good old days in Brazos Presbytery (Texas) . Unfortunately, 
Texas called and she returned after a short stay here. 

My first trip to Saudi Arabia came about when I was sent over to 
get some local prices for an estimate we were working on in 
Greenville. I was met at the airport by my old friend, Mike Kirkup. 
We worked out of the D.I.S.A. (Daniel International Saudi Arabia) 
office. He was a great help and the project went smoothly. I had 
dinner with him and his wife, and tasted some of their homemade wine, 
not bad. My last day, I had some time and went out to the project 
at New Jeddah International Airport (NJIA), and found Ian Fraser, 
who took me around to see the other Daniel folks that I already knew. 
When I entered his house, he was ironing a shirt. When it was finally 
finished, he stuffed it into an envelope and asked me to take it 
back to George McDougal. He showed me his wine-making equipment and 
explained how it worked. The next time I saw Ian, it was at the end 
of the year in Greenville, where he joined our team in the 
International Headquarters. 

My next trip was slightly different in that it was to Ireland 
and the beautiful little town of Kinsale, on the southern coast, not 
far from Cork. I flew to Shannon Airport and rented a little car to 
drive down there. I was going to make a cost of living survey. 

We were building a plant for Eli Lilly and had several American 
employees working on the job. The question was whether or not to 
give them a cost of living allowance. We generally looked to ORC 
(Organization Resource Counselors) for this, but they had nothing on 
this particular area. They were most kind, however, and supplied me 
with the necessary forms and questions, so that I could get the 
necessary information together for them to run their program and let 
us know whether it was more or less expensive to live in Kinsale or 
Greenville. I really got to know the folks there and they were most 
friendly and cooperative. It was an experience that I will not soon 
forget -- checking the prices of groceries, meats, real estate, 
medical, dental care, and many more items that make up daily living 
expenses. I was there for the farewell party for Warren and Elaine 
Harvey, who were returning to the States and would eventually become 
our very good next-door neighbors. One day I was eating in a 
restaurant and mentioned to the proprietor how much I enjoyed fresh 
mussels. He advised me to return that evening and when I did, lo and 
behold, there was a feast of fresh mussels that had been harvested 
that afternoon. The roads in Ireland are not very wide, and it is 
sometimes difficult to pass another vehicle, but we managed to 
survive and get back to Shannon and make our trip back home. 
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This was, I think, my third trip to Ireland. The first ones were 
only to Dublin. I remember one when I met Dave and Polly Miller, 
with the children, and spent a relaxing Sunday on a bus tour. We saw 
rows and rows of identical houses, where the only mark of 
individuality was the color of the doors and the choice of curtains. 
Then I had to head on to Scotland, where I spent a few nights in 
Troon, on the famous golf course, where they played golf up to 10 
p.m. during the summer. We had an office in Irvine, and Troon was 
about halfway between Prestwick and Irvine. Irvine dates back to the 
13th century and claims to hold the unbroken record of observances 
of Burns night, in honor of the poet, Robert Burns. Ian Fraser was 
my guide here. 

August 6th 1979 saw the arrival of Mary's second child, a boy, 
David Alan, in Mesa, Arizona. 

Sometime during the summer, our nephew, Stefan Eklundh, came for 
a visit from Sweden. He was the first Eklundh to visit us in America. 
He made a big hit with everyone. He went hiking in the mountains 
with the son of Randy Hale. Stefan visited Nashville, Tennessee, and 
New Orleans. Harry and Sylvia took care of him there, but he always 
seemed to find a young lady to take care of him at other times. 

Marianne was looking for something special to do and volunteered 
to take older people, who were not able otherwise, to do their 
shopping. It was on one of these occasions that she met Myrtice 
Nelson Pate, a retired nurse, who lived in the Calhoun Towers 
apartments, just below the Daniel Building. Marianne then arranged 
for her to spend special holidays with us, as she had no children. 
We would go by and pick her up, and take her home with us, and then, 
after the festivities, would return her to her home. We always had 
a warm feeling after these occasions. 

Early in 1980, we enjoyed an all too short visit from Charlie 
Mampaey, an old friend from our Daniel days in Bruxelles. He was the 
Chief Engineer when I was Purchasing Manager; we were close to the 
same age and both had experience in the old Belgian Congo. He had 
worried about staying with us, as he thought the house was very 
small. He was pleasantly surprised when he found out how large it 
actually was. Marianne proceeded to spoil him as much as she could 
-- she is an expert in that field -- and made sure he got his rest 
and had him relaxing in the big recliner. He was also amazed at how 
fast I could get things done at the office. He had come over to 
collect some money that Daniel owed him for some extra work that he 
had done, and I was able to get his checks the same day, something 
unheard of in Belgium. 

The 4th of July, we not only celebrated the Independence of the 
United States, but also the arrival of Leif and Margareta Lundgren, 
and their two children. They have made many records in Sweden, and 
we invited them to sing at McCarter. Leif played the piano; Stefan, 
the drums; and the ladies sang. It was a beautiful program, and they 
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later repeated it on our local television station. Margareta and 
Marianne grew up in church together. 

I served as President of the Men of the Presbytery on two 
occasions, and one of the highlights was the year that my old friend. 
Dr. David Stitt, came to speak at one of the rallies. He was the 
Moderator of the General Assembly at the time and had been the 
President of Austin Seminary when I was a student there. He stayed 
in our home, and preached at McCarter on Sunday morning and then at 
the meeting, which was held in Maudlin, that afternoon. He really 
charmed Marianne. 

My sixty-first birthday was celebrated with Clarence and 
Margaret Fouse, along with Lyn and Perry Brown. This is the group 
that we spent several New Year's Eves with -- the six of us going 
out to dinner and then coming home to see the New Year in. 

The highlight of 1981 was our trip to Sweden to celebrate Mamma 
and Pappa's fiftieth wedding anniversary. Marianne was able to get 
many decorations over here that were not available, at least easily, 
in Sweden. She had banners, napkins, a cake decoration and many other 
items that helped to make the day memorable. The entire family 
gathered for this occasion and we had a special dinner at the 
Pensionat. 

Pauleka and her family came for a spring visit in 1982. She was 
fascinated by the squirrels in the backyard, and the children even 
brought their violins. These were fairly small, as the children were 
small as well. Jonathan had been playing a little longer than Maelle, 
but they both did very well. One day Pauleka, Paul and Marianne were 
going somewhere and left me in charge of the children. Pauleka had 
given them firm instructions to practice, one in each room, for an 
hour. When the hour was out, they came out and gave me a concert. 

Harry's father and mother-in-law, Ambrose and Maizie Ponthier, 
came to visit over the 4th of July, with their new camper. This was 
Maizie's first visit, so we had a lot of fun showing her around. A 
trip to the mountains was in order. We went to Caesar's Head and saw 
'Pretty Place', 62 the YMCA camp and chapel. Then we went on to 
Brevard and then home via Pickens. The trip down the mountains proved 
to be too much for Maizie's stomach and we had to stop and let her 
get rid of her problem. We were most fortunate, however, as the place 
we stopped was right next to a little stream and the cleaning up was 
very easy. The visit was all too short and before we knew it, they 
were on their way again. 

While serving as a missionary, I did a lot of itinerating while 
I was home on furlough. One of my stops was in Missouri at a camp 
for junior high school children, where I met Barbara and Marilyn 
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Maxwell from St. Joseph, Missouri. I still have an ashtray that I 
made in the craft class with the children. The next time I was home 
on furlough, they insisted that the Board send me back up there, and 
so I enjoyed a second visit with them. They were school teachers, 
and Barbara taught in a primary school and Marilyn in a high school, 
so we had a lot in common. I visited in their home and met their 
parents on my second trip. We have kept in contact over the years, 
mainly with Christmas cards and letters, and so it was a double 
delight when they stopped by Taylors for an all too short visit. 
There is a little pewter statue of an Indian on our knick-knack shelf 
as a reminder of a long friendship. 

November 27th 63 brought Brian David Bolton in the family. This 
was the third child of Harry and Sylvia. We waited for his arrival 
with much concern for Sylvia's health, but all worked out well and 
a healthy baby was born without incident. 

Christmas of 1982 found Marianne in Sweden with her parents, and 
I was left in Taylors. Dave and Polly Miller were in Africa, but all 
of the children were here in the States, so we decided to celebrate 
together. David, Nancy and Eddie came down from North Carolina, and 
Elizabeth came up from Athens. I did the cooking for the most part. 
Elizabeth and Nancy probably helped out, and we had a great 
celebration. The Miller children gave their favorite 'Bush' pilot a 
wooden bi-plane, which sits in the study today as a constant reminder 
of that joyous time. 

1983 started off with my second trip to Saudi Arabia. This time, 
it was as part of a team to do an administrative audit. Phil 
Sutherland, Schree Siram, and I left Greenville and flew to 
Washington, D.C., and from there to Frankfurt and on to Jeddah. We 
landed at the New Jeddah International Airport, where Parsons Daniel 
were finishing up the construction and getting ready to close down 
the job site. While we were in Jeddah, our folks arranged a guided 
tour of the King's Terminal for us. It was magnificent. The floors 
were covered with ancient Persian carpets; some were antiques. It 
also had its own operating room and a special apartment for the King. 
We visited the offices of the group that was to start the King Abdul 
Aziz Medical Science Center. This was the one that I had made the 
preliminary proposal on. We were shown around the proposed job site 
that was near the old airport. From Jeddah, it was across the country 
to the Persian (Arabian) Gulf and Dhahran. Here we slit up for a 
while and I stayed in Dhahran, while the others went on Tanajib and 
the job site. My old friend, Dan Clendenning, was there, and Warren 
Stevens was Construction Manager at Tanajib. After I had completed 
my work in Dhahran, I, too, went on to Tanajib, where we were all 
housed on a floating hotel. We had private rooms with a shared bath. 
It was very comfortable. The work done, we headed home via Jeddah 
and Frankfurt, Germany. My son, William, was stationed in Germany 
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at the time and decided to come and meet us at the airport. He 
brought along his girlfriend from Augsburg, Christina Mayr. 
Unfortunately, he was waiting at the departure gate and not the 
arrival gate, and so he missed us. We couldn't wait around and caught 
the train to Wiesbaden, where the company had an office. 

We checked into the hotel, and I was in my room, when in comes 
Will with Christina. I am not sure how he found us, but he did. The 
first thing I knew, he was knocking at my door. Christina was tired, 
so she lay down on my bed and slept until it was time for supper. 
Supper was an experience. Will wanted to show off his command of the 
German language by ordering his dinner. He ended up with two oysters. 
I finally told the waiter to bring him the same thing that I had and 
all went well. There was no place for them at the hotel, but the 
clerk found them one in another hotel. We visited some the next day, 
and then I returned to the States, and Will and Christina to 
Augsburg. 

For many years, I served on the Witness and Service Committee of 
the Presbytery of the Piedmont and as Chairman of the Missions 
Committee, responsible for getting missionaries into churches during 
Witness Season. During this time, I received a letter from Gadsen, 
Alabama. Rev. Hugh Escoe asked me if I could help a young Zairois 
with his education. The young man turned out to be the son of a very 
old and dear friend of mine from my days in Africa. Ilunga Simon and 
his wife, Kaheta, were with me at Kasha during the turbulent times 
of Independence. When I returned to Kasha from Rhodesia, Ilunga was 
there waiting for me, as he was to be the Principal of the primary 
school. And when I arrived at Bibanga to work in the secondary 
school, he was there to help as well. He was the first African 
treasurer of the secondary school and went on to become a Director 
of a state secondary school in Mbuji Mayi, the provincial capital. 
I managed to raise a sufficient amount of money through several 
churches in the Presbytery to see him through the three years that 
remained on his education, and he graduated from the University of 
Florida, August 1986. He came to visit us to speak to the spring 
Presbytery Meeting June 21, 1983. He was to return and set up a 
community farm in the southern part of the South Kasai Province. I 
have had no word from him since he returned, but have heard that 
after a few years, he returned to the United States, presumably to 
study some more. 

July of 1983 was a sad time for the members of McCarter 
Presbyterian Church and especially for Marianne and me, as our good 
friend and pastor, Clarence Fouse, had accepted a call to Great 
Falls, South Carolina. 

Harry Kennedy, Doug Gilstrap and I supplied the pulpit for the 
first three Sundays and then, as Chairman of the Worship Committee, 
I set out to get the other Sundays covered. Dr. C. Newman Faulconer 
was preaching at the First Presbyterian Church at Pelzer, and I had 
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been invited down there to give a mission talk; therefore, I knew 
that he would be available in October. After asking him, he accepted; 
thus began a long friendship that has lasted until today. I was 
teaching the Wednesday night Bible Study at the time, and while he 
was stated supply, 64 he attended all of the meetings and has been 
coming ever since. He is well loved by all of the members of McCarter. 
When Newman had to return to Pelzer for his six months there. Rev. 
Ed Overcash came to help and stayed six months, until Newman could 
return. 

Ed Guy, Clerk of the Session and Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, resigned both positions at the end of December 1983 and 
left McCarter Church for John Knox. I was elected to takeover both 
jobs. I soon discovered that all of the work on the questionnaire 
that needed to be sent to Atlanta had not been completed, and so 
that was my first order of business. Once completed and sent in, it 
was no time until we had a number of forms of various candidates to 
read over and digest. In order to avoid some work, I developed a 
system to compare them to our original desires, and that cut the 
list down some. The Committee went to visit Columbia Seminary, on 
one occasion, and interviewed prospective candidates from the senior 
class, but none seemed to fit our needs. We had agreed that it would 
take a unanimous vote of the members before we would recommend anyone 
to the congregation. We eventually called John Knox McCallum after 
he, his wife and four children were brought over from Mississippi 
for an interview. I believe that he started in the middle of October 
1984 . 


In May, Pauleka and her family returned for another visit; two 
years had made a big difference in the children. It was a joy to see 
them all. This time they did not bring their musical instruments, 
so I did not have my concert. We decided to take them on a trip to 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, situated on the border 
between North Carolina and Tennessee. We headed for Gatlinburg on 
the north side. This is a real tourist trap, but we enjoyed looking 
around. We took the Aerial Tramway to Ober Gatlinburg, which provided 
a breathtaking view of the Great Smoky Mountains. We saw some black 
bears in a cage and, of course, Pauleka and everybody had to climb 
down to get a closer look. We returned to Gatlinburg and entered the 
park. The scenery was superb and we crossed the Tennessee - North 
Carolina border at 5,048 feet. We had our picnic lunch with us and 
about halfway through the park, stopped at a picnic ground to eat 
lunch. Imagine our surprise when a small black bear appeared out of 
the woods and began to roam around the area. Paul had his movie 
camera with him and there was nothing to do but get some pictures. 
Pauleka kept shouting at him to get back in the car, to no avail. 
He got the pictures without getting bitten and we all gave a sigh 
of relief when he was once again safe and sound in the car. Near the 
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exit of the park, we stooped to look at the Oconaluftee Indian 
village and we were able to witness Indians demonstrate the making 
of baskets, pottery, canoes, arrows and blow guns. We also saw a 
seven-sided council house and some huts and cabins containing 
articles used two centuries ago. We then proceeded to Cherokee and 
visited a few museums, before heading to Greenville, a very tired 
but happy group. All good things must come to an end, and so it was 
with our dear Pauleka and her family returning to Belgium, leaving 
a large void in our lives. 

In August, Marianne returned to Sweden for her parents'' 
birthdays. It took me a long time to convince her that she did not 
have to prepare all of my meals beforehand. She would fix them and 
put them in the freezer, so that all that I had to do was take them 
out and heat them up. Needless to say, this took her a long time. 
Her mother and father were very ill. This was the last time that she 
was to see her mother alive, so it was well worth the trip. 

We were saddened this year at the passing of our dear friend, 
Nancy Bradley. She was the person that was most helpful to Marianne 
as she made the transition to the U.S. They used to meet for lunch 
every once in a while, and she was an inspiration to all who came 
in contact with her. 

The greatest event of the year came about on December 16th, when 
we went to the airport to get Marianne's brother, Bernt. He came to 
spend Christmas with us. Marianne showed him around a bit and then 
turned him loose with her Chevette. He visited the Greenville News 
and spoke to the editors. He came to my office downtown and was 
received by Buck Mickel and Curry Spivey. They both charmed him, and 
he was surprised that they would take time out of their busy schedule 
to visit with him. Our dear friend, Konrad Meuller, took him in hand 
one day and introduced him to the 'Lunch Bunch' at Carpenter's Drug 
Store downtown. He was so impressed that he wrote an article about 
that visit in his column when he returned to Sweden. Christmas Eve 
was done Swedish style, and Marianne had gone all out to make this 
a memorable one for her big brother. Elizabeth came up from Athens 
for the holiday and enjoyed renewing her acquaintance with Bernt. 
After celebrating New Year's Eve and New Year's Day with us, he 
returned to Sweden on the 3rd of January. 

March the 5th was my sixty-fifth birthday and imagine my surprise 
when I received a birthday card from Ettowa, North Carolina, from 
Mrs. Joseph J. O'Brien. I could not remember anyone by that name, 
but when I opened it, I discovered that it was my old schoolmate. 
Mavis Rogers. I had had no contact with her since about 1937. She 
had been in contact with my sister, Vyvyan, who told her where I 
lived and so she decided to surprise me, and she did. They were only 
an hour's drive away. I called right away and re-established contact. 
She told me that she had kept my birthday in a little book for all 
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these years. On the 5th of April, we had our big reunion, and I met 
her husband, Joe, for the first time. 

Mamma Eklundh passed away on February 24, 1985, after a long 
illness. Marianne flew to Sweden for the funeral and stayed with 
Pappa for a few days, and returned home on the 22nd of March, in 
time to greet the Scougals, who dropped by for an overnight visit. 


Retirement 

This was the year that I became eligible to retire, and for some 
time Marianne and I had discussed the possibility of returning to 
Sweden and retiring there. I had gone so far as to look into the 
possibility of building a prefabricated house and had investigated 
the tax situation. When Marianne returned, she informed me that there 
would be no move to Sweden, as she had discovered that it was not 
like she thought it would be and she did not believe that I could 
make it there as easily as I could in the States. She was right, of 
course, so I continued working for Fluor Daniel and Tommy Townsend. 

I do not remember exactly what the problem was, but it had 
something to do with hydraulics and pilings at Tanajib, and I was 
sent to Boston to consult with an expert from M.I.T. I was 
accompanied by a young engineer from our Houston office, and our 
meetings went very well. The highlight for me was dining in the 
faculty dining room. More brain power in one place, I would probably 
never see again. 

From Boston, it was on to San Francisco and another group of 
experts. When we had finished our work, we had enough time before 
flying back east to visit the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. This church had been founded by my grandfather, William 
Washington Bolton, in about 1889, and still contained many of the 
furnishings that were there during his time. There was a chalice and 
paten, and vessels of oil for anointing of the sick. The chalice was 
pure gold, and the paten as well, with just enough alloy to give it 
strength. All of these were made from the smelting of jewelry donated 
by members of the congregation. The altar picture, a copy of 
Murillo's 'Virgin and Child' , was donated by the editor of the 
'Argonaut', Mr. Frank Pixley, and was hanging in his home. The Church 
had recently celebrated its 75th anniversary, and for that purpose 
had published a small book on the history of the church. I purchased 
one and passed it on to my son, Harry. 

June 1 saw the wedding of Nancy Miller, daughter of Dave and 
Polly Miller, to Frank Dimmock, in Montreat, North Carolina. Marianne 
and I were there, with many old missionaries. It was a beautiful 
wedding and we enjoyed the fellowship afterwards. 

On the 14th of June, I walked into my office and, much to my 
surprise, found Ruth, whom I had not seen since 1967, and Elizabeth, 
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sitting there. They were on their way from Athens to visit Will in 
North Carolina, and stopped by for lunch. 

On the 6th of July, I performed my first wedding. It took place 
at 'Pretty Place'’, the YMCA camp near Caesar's head. South Carolina. 
I married Ed Huggins to Lucille Robertson; they were very good 
friends of Hank and Linn Montgomery. Ordinarily, this would have had 
a beautiful backdrop of woods and mountains, but it was so foggy 
that it was all obscured. After the wedding, everyone returned to 
the clubhouse near their apartment and had refreshments and the 
wedding cake. 

August brought Marianne's California cousins for a visit. Linda 
Rush and her children, Annalisa and Ben, along with Susan Jones from 
Seattle, who was studying nursing in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

January 1, 1986, was the day that I started to collect Social 
Security. Things were very slow at the office, and there was no 
longer a need for a full-time administrator as the offices were being 
split up between Melbourne, Australia, and London, England. I 
proposed to Tommy Townsend that I come into the office two days a 
week, if he would pay me what I could earn without endangering my 
Social Security. He agreed, and so my status was changed to semi- 
retired . 

On February 11, 1986, I was elected Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Piedmont, in the First Presbyterian Church at Easley, South 
Carolina. Due to the heavy agenda, the meeting was adjourned late 
in the afternoon to meet on March 4 at 4 p.m. at the John Knox Church 
in Greenville. I served through June 8, until a new Moderator was 
elected at Grace Covenant Church in Maudlin, South Carolina. 

Pappa Eklundh died on Easter Day, March 31, with Bernt by his 
side. Another sad trip for Marianne, as she returned to Sweden for 
the funeral. 

Part of my deal with Tommy was that I would go to Bruxelles and 
clean out the old warehouse that I had filled up with records before 
I left Belgium. Belgian law contained a provision for Decennial 
Liability, which meant that all records had to be maintained for ten 
years and that we were responsible for repairing any faulty 
construction during that time. The ten years were up in June of 1986, 
and so it was off to Bruxelles. I flew to Copenhagen on the 13th of 
June, and took the hydroplane ferry over to Malmd, where Jarl picked 
me up. We went home for lunch and then headed out for Braas. We 
arrived there late in the afternoon. Jarl bought some groceries and 
we ate at Mamma and Pappa's old home, where we spent the night. The 
only thing I remember about supper that night was eating half-frozen 
shrimp. The next day, we visited the church and graves of Mamma and 
Pappa, where we planted some flowers, and I said my goodbye to them. 
I took several pictures of the church and the buildings in the park, 
which I later turned into oil paintings. We returned to Malmd, where 
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I had a delightful chat with Stefan and his girlfriend, Maika. The 
next day, it was on to Bruxelles. In order to be near the warehouse, 
I stayed in an old chateau called "T'Gravenhof". It was not what one 
would call the most modern hotel in the world, but it had its charms. 
My room overlooked a lake, with many ducks and geese swimming around 
in it. I had a shower and basin, but had to go across the hall for 
the other facilities. Breakfast was a self-serve affair of bread, 
butter, cheese, jam and coffee. I ate lunch in a small restaurant, 
not far from the warehouse. This cleanup was a long and tedious 
affair, and as soon as I had gone through a load, I would call the 
young people from Catholic school, who were collecting paper to sell, 
and they would come and get it. I had rented a car as soon as I 
arrived in Bruxelles and so had transportation, which I used to visit 
many of my old friends. I had written to Pauleka and she had set up 
dates and times with several of the folks; others I called while I 
was there. I had dinner with Alfred and Jacqueline Veithen, and the 
children. I visited Minou Navet in their new apartment. It was like 
a fort, with steel doors and window guards, since they spent much 
of the time out of the country. Andre was in Paris at the time, but 
we called him and I had a chance to talk to him. Guy Sellifet took 
me to dinner at a restaurant not far from his apartment, and 
introduced me to his lady friend, 'Katya'. This was a very pleasant 
evening. I visited Andre Verbruggen and met his wife and children. 

I made a special point to visit Charlie and Denise Mampaey, and 
found them to be in fair health. On my visit to Jean and Claude 
Collart, Claude presented me with a small sterling silver coffee cup 
and saucer, saying that she wanted Marianne to have something from 
her home in Marianne's home. 

I was able to spend a delightful weekend with Pauleka and the 
family. I sat comfortably by the swimming pool, while Pauleka and 
the children frolicked in the water with Paul. We went to the riding 
track, where I watched as Maelle showed me how well she could sit 
and control her horse. We all went to a special concert. The children 
played their violins and Jonathan was one of the leaders. After the 
concert, the entire Morton family adjourned to a restaurant for 
dinner; there were about two dozen people at the table. 

Joseph and Jacqueline Nizet were living in temporary quarters, 
while they awaited the completion of their new house. We had dinner 
at a very nice little restaurant and reminisced about our days in 
the Congo, in Mbuji Mayi. Joseph is very talented with his hands and 
built many gadgets for his home, as well as helping me with the 
hydro-electric plant at Bibanga. Jacqueline was the daughter of a 
contractor in Luluabourg, and I remember one day flying him and a 
couple of others from Mbuji Mayi to Luluabourg. The ceiling was very 
low all of the way over, and I was happy when I put the plane on the 
runway. 
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One of the people I wanted to see most was Raymonde Roeland, the 
old receptionist at Daniel. I knew that she was being treated for 
cancer. She always brightened up our day when we entered the office. 
I managed to set up a date to meet her and her boyfriend at a 
restaurant on the Chausee de Waterloo, not far from my old stomping 
grounds at General Patton. Since it was difficult to find a parking 
space on the street, I pulled into a parking garage. It was good to 
see Raymonde and her friend, whom I had known for a long time, and 
we had a very enjoyable evening together. When it was time to say 
goodbye, I knew that I would never see her again, but I would always 
cherish the memory of her saying, "Mon petit poussin." When I went 
to get the car, imagine my surprise to discover that the garage was 
closed and locked up for the night. With some super detective work, 
I was able to find the man with the key and get out. I was mighty 
worried for a while, though. Eventually the warehouse was cleaned 
out, and I was able to get rid of the shelving. I had to give it 
away, and I was able to leave the old safe for the proprietor. Then 
it was goodbye to Belgium again and back to the States, where I 
arrived just in time to welcome my sister Vyvyan and her friend. 
Bill Bentley, for the 4th of July. We had a good visit, and Vyv tried 
to talk me into a trip to Ft. Worth, to no avail. 

This was the year I picked up a paint brush and started to take 
lessons in oil painting. They had a class at Senior Action in 
Greenville, with an artist instructor every Friday morning. It was 
a great group, and Marianne arranged for me to celebrate my birthday 
with them. One of the ladies had the same birthday as mine, so we 
shared the cake and goodies. My first painting was a scene from 
Pappa's house, overlooking the lake in winter time. I had taken the 
photo one Christmas when I was in Braas. The next one was a flock 
of Canadian geese landing on a pond. I gave this to Tommy Townsend, 
since he had given us a goose for Christmas one year. I painted a 
picture of the chapel at St. Simon'’s Island and gave it to Dave and 
Polly Miller. I gave two pictures to Harry and Sylvia, one of Sylvia 
standing on a rock at Caesar's Head and one depicting an African 
house. 

One of the most pleasant surprises was Bill Kramer's coming for 
a very short visit. He was working in Columbia, South Carolina, and 
brought us a bottle of South Carolina wine for lunch. He was looking 
well, but, my, what memories it brought back! I can still see him 
at the Christmas parties with his 'mink' bow tie. We were saddened 
by the fact that he and Nancy had separated, because we were very 
fond of both of them. 

Harry and Sylvia Jones, Marianne's cousins from Seattle, dropped 
by for a short visit and, as usual, it brought a bit of sunshine 
into our lives. These are the children of Mamma's brother. 

Marianne's boss and very good friend, Mary Borgrud, was going 
home to get married, but before she left, Marianne had a drop-in for 



both her and her fiance, Kurt Krenik. We had come to like this couple 
very much, and it was a pleasure to do this for them. Many of the 
Vaughn, Buchanan 65 staff were there. They received many gifts to 
start their married life with. 

After many years and many invitations, Alex and Peggy McCutcheon 
came by for a visit. We were in Belgium together for French study 
and colonial courses. This was when Peggy travelled as far across 
Bruxelles as she thought was advisable to purchase a small bottle 
of brandy to put in her brandied peaches. This was not a necessary 
addition and caused the bottles to explode under the bed and make 
guite a mess. Marianne and I had visited them in Stockton, Alabama, 
on at least two occasions while going to New Orleans. Alex has sent 
me a tape of the radio conversations during the evacuation of the 
Congo in 1960. 

The men's convention in New Orleans gave me a good excuse to 
visit Harry and the gang, and what a visit it was! I think that I 
attended two or three sessions and spent the rest of the time on 
Windsor Street. Horace and Jane Kelly from McCarter were there, and 
I renewed acquaintances with many old friends. A classmate from 
Austin Seminary, John Hendrick, was one of the speakers on 
evangelism. When I was at the Seminary, we used to go down on Sunday 
afternoons to preach to the cedar choppers in Austin. These were 
very special folks and although their morals left something to be 
desired, they loved to sing and were very patient with a group of 
amateur preachers. John had written 'Opening the Door of Faith', the 
why, when, and where of evangelism. I have the book in my library. 

I guess that there were two highlights to this visit. The biggest 
was celebrating Harry's birthday; I cannot remember the last time 
we were together for such an auspicious occasion. I had painted a 
scene from Africa and gave it to him then. The second was a crayfish 
boil, with real Louisiana crayfish and cooked by Harry. He did a 
splendid job and it was enjoyed, not only by the family, but by 
Charles and Ann McKee, old missionary friends who lived in New 
Orleans and where he was serving a church, and Horace and Jane Kelly. 
Jane was not so sure about these creatures, but after some help from 
Sylvia, she got along very well. In spite of her protestations, 
Sylvia ended up by peeling a good quantity for her father-in-law. 
All good things must come to an end, however, and I returned to 
Greenville in time to pack up for a big vacation with Marianne. We 
first drove to Savannah, Georgia. Entering Georgia on 1-95 from South 
Carolina, we stopped at the visitor's center for information. There, 
a member of the tourist bureau helped us not only with touring 
information, but also with reservations in a first-rate hotel, at a 
special price. My interest in Savannah was the Independent 
Presbyterian Church. One of my ancestors, Robert Bolton, 66 was one 


65 Vaughn Buchanan Shelley Associates are physical therapists. 

66 Robert Bolton (1722-1789) 
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of its founders in 1756, when George II of England deeded a piece 
of land to a group from the Church of Scotland for the purpose of 
erecting a place of public worship. This is the fourth building and 
the second on this site. The one built in 1819 burned in 1889, and 
the present structure was built after the original design in 1890. 
I was most impressed by the massive mahogany pulpit. The arch behind 
strikes the dominant note of the building, whose simple beauty 
creates an atmosphere of worship. Climbing the stairs to the pulpit, 
I found myself face to face with these words: "Sir We would see 
Jesus". We were given a tour of the Manse and other buildings, and 
received a good bit of interesting information. We went to Colonial 
Park, and I tried to find the tomb of Robert Bolton, but did not 
have any luck; I did find it on another trip, however. The 
inscriptions were very faint. We spent some time strolling along 
Factor's Walk and watched large vessels going up and down the 
Savannah River. We had spent time on St. Simon's Island on several 
occasions, but all of them were at Synod's Men's meetings. This time 
we were just on vacation, and Epworth By the Sea was a delightful 
place to just relax and let Marianne walk barefoot in the sand, an 
exercise that brings her much joy. 

I had always wanted to visit St. Augustine, Florida, the oldest 
city in the United States. It had come alive in Eugenia Price's books 
and since we were so close at St. Simons Island, we decided to make 
a day trip and do some sightseeing. It was about a two and a half 
hour drive and well worth the time. We saw the old fort, Castillo 
de San Marcos, and the Cathedral, seat of the oldest Roman Catholic 
parish in America, built in the 1790's and reconstructed in 1887. 
We also saw the Sanchez House, with furnishings dating from the 18th 
and 19th centuries, and the oldest wooden schoolhouse, built of 
Cyprus and cedar with wooden pegs and handmade nails, extremely well 
preserved. It made me feel real good about the Cyprus siding on our 
own home in Greenville. We visited several old Spanish houses, with 
their smokehouses, wells, gardens and very early furnishings. Time 
passed very quickly and before we knew it, it was time to head back 
to our room at Epworth By the Sea to get ready to return to Greenville 
after one more side trip, on the way, to the Okefenokee Swamp. We 
drove over to the northern entrance on Cowhouse Island. It was a 
damp day, with some drizzle, but we decided to take the boat tour 
anyway. We opted for the ten mile tour and did not regret that 
decision, as we were able to see much wildlife, mainly birds of all 
sorts, and an occasional alligator. Our guide showed how he could 
stand on what appeared to be swamp, but was, in actuality, a floating 
island. The water in the swamp was almost black and acted just like 
a mirror, except when it rained a bit and this disturbed the glassy 
appearance. I can well imagine how one might get lost in this place. 
We managed to visit here another time, but will talk about that trip 
later. 

My good friend. Sonny Bolt, along with my boss's wife, Ranny 
Townsend, were members of Christ Episcopal Church in Greenville, and 
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they decided that I would be the ideal person to be the Project 
Manager for their Habitat for Humanity house that they were planning 
to build. So it was on the 8th of June that we broke ground on Viola 
Street for a three-bedroom house. I will be forever grateful to my 
good Baptist friend, Alvin Phillips, for all of his advice and hands- 
on help. He came with some of his workmen and laid out the batter 
boards, so that we could start to dig the foundation, which had to 
be below the frost line. We contracted the concrete block foundation, 
after we had poured the footing. That way, we had a good square 
foundation on which to lay the floor joists and H" plywood flooring. 
The flooring, for the most part, was laid by the young people, and 
a fine group they were. Many of the folks that volunteered were 
amateur carpenters or had learned to do thing by making repairs at 
home. The Staffords were an ideal couple, as they had rebuilt a few 
houses and were skilled craftsmen. Diana could saw a board or nail 
it just as well as Mike. They, along with Bill Dingledine, were 
teachers at the Christ Church School. Jan Williams was the main 
representative for the church and a very willing worker. Jan 
Schipper, a Dutchman and stock broker, was the treasurer. His wife, 
Dottie, was a professional photographer and took some great pictures 
of the project. She also acted as our publicity person, seeing that 
articles got into the church paper, to encourage folks to sign up 
and join us. After the flooring was in place, it was time to start 
framing the walls. This we did by laying them out on the floor and 
then raising them up with a lot of muscle. We worked on Wednesday 
evenings and Saturdays, for the most part. We even worked in the 
rain or between showers. Tom Faulkner, who was president of Habitat 
and also a member of Christ Church, was on the job nearly every time 
we were out there. Marvin Harrison, an FBI agent, was a good 
carpenter, but his wife. Lib Ann, was the painter in the family, and 
I think that I would be right in saying that she painted the majority 
of the interior and did a great job. The roof was done under the 
supervision of Bill Boozer. He brought his sons, and we hired a 
couple of local boys to get the roofing up to where it could be put 
in place. He even had Dottie Schipper up there with him, pounding 
nails. We used vinyl siding on the building, and our specialist here 
was an orthopedic surgeon, John Rowell. He was also an electrician 
and was most helpful when we had to pull the heavy cable to the 
outside switch box. My big worry was the plumbing, and that was 
solved one Saturday morning. I had invited Sam Green, from L.S. 
Green, Plumbers, to come and supervise the installation, and after 
seeing the crew and all of the folks that he knew, he offered to 
come by with a crew on Monday morning and install everything for 
nothing. The joy of this work came from the people, who were 
volunteering their time in order that someone could have affordable 
housing and own their own home. The Church built the house and then 
gave it to Habitat, who, in turn, sold it to a family selected by 
them, at cost, with a no-interest mortgage. Finally, the great day 
came, and the folks for whom we had been working moved into their 
new home. It was dedicated on the 6th of December, just in time for 
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Christmas. When Harry and the family came to visit, I even had him 
out there with a hammer. 

My sister Vyvyan, came by for a visit after having visited nearly 
all of our relatives up north. It was good to sit down and chat for 
a while and remember the good old days. 

Harry and Sylvia's visit was not a very long one, as they were 
to attend the Central School reunion in Montreat, North Carolina, 
and then spend some time in Washington, D.C. However, it was long 
enough to get the fence fixed and have a good time while they were 
here. 

On November 19th, Marianne flew to Sweden to settle the estate 
of her parents and arrange for the storage of her furniture from the 
old house. She managed to see several members of her immediate 
family, but did not have time to visit all of her old friends. 

Also on September 19th, Will was married to Lavonda Reed in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Elk City, Oklahoma. Since Lavonda had 
two little boys from a previous marriage, this made Will an instant 
Daddy, and he seems to have assumed that position with no problem. 

For some time I had been friends with Newman Faulconer, and he 
was preaching out in Liberty, South Carolina, about 25 miles from 
here. I had fought off the idea of preaching for many years and did 
it only when I was called upon at McCarter or for a mission program. 
Then Newman suggested that I try to help out the folks at Liberty 
when he left to go back to Pelzer. They invited me to come over for 
two months and that was fine. But after two weeks, they decided that 
they wanted me to stay on until Newman could come back. This was to 
be the beginning of a beautiful friendship and a rewarding 
experience. I started my ministry on Easter Sunday of 1988, with the 
support of Marianne and Dave and Polly Miller. I figured that I would 
not see a goodly number of those present and so tried to get a lot 
into one message. That was the last time I did that. One of the 
Saints let me know that it had been too long, and we became fast 
friends after that. 

What a joy it was! I believe that the greatest joy came from 
being able to be a Pastor to these folk, and they were a kind and 
loving congregation Newman had given me his handbook with all of the 
names of the members, and had made a tour with me to point out where 
most of them lived, so I had a good head start. I managed to visit 
at least two thirds of the congregation in my first few weeks in 
Liberty. This made preaching much easier as I felt that I had 
established contact with most of the folks. The organist was a woman 
who was the same age as Marianne's mother and had the same birthday. 
She played very well and added a whole lot to the service. We started 
a small choir to help lead the congregation in their singing, and I 
soon learned that if they did not know a hymn that I had selected, 
they simply changed it to one that they knew. That is when I was 
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introduced to the hymn book in the study; all of the hymns that were 
marked with an 'X' I could use. I made a list of these and from then 
on, only picked from that list. I made good use of my computer that 
had been lent to me by Hank Montgomery and prepared an updated 
birthday and anniversary list of the active members. My next project 
was to make a Church Directory and this I did, with the aid of my 
secretary, Diane Easterday. All of these efforts were much 
appreciated by the church secretary, Julia Jean Woodson, who prepared 
the weekly bulletin on an old mimeograph machine. Her husband, 
'Woody' Woodson, was the treasurer and an old WWII veteran, as were 
many others in the congregation, and I eventually joined the American 
Legion over there. 

The Chairman of the Building Committee was Gene Forrest. He had 
married a young woman while he was over in Germany, and Helen, his 
wife, was a great gardener. I got with Gene, and we managed to 
convince the session that some repairs were necessary and the most 
important one was the walls. Water had seeped through the brick 
masonry walls over the years, and they had applied some waterproofing 
to the exterior, but the interior was a mess of falling plaster. 
This, of course, did not lend the sanctuary to be as worshipful a 
place as it might be. They decided to cover the walls with a special 
wall covering that had a sort of linen texture to it, and it really 
made an enormous difference. The main source of worry after that was 
the bell tower; the bricks were coming loose. This took some time 
to get done, but was eventually finished, and I breathed a sigh of 
relief in the knowledge that none of the congregation would be put 
out of commission by a brick falling from the tower. 

In the meantime, I was still promoting Habitat, and Jan Williams 
invited me to a meeting of his Sertoma Club 67 to show slides of the 
project. When the meeting was over, he mentioned that they had one 
more thing to take care of, and I found myself receiving a 'Service 
to Mankind Award'. Needless to say, I was flabbergasted, as this was 
totally unexpected. Jan told me that it was given in recognition of 
the many hours I had given to the Habitat project, as well as my 
work with the United Way Campaign at Fluor Daniel. I was sort of the 
coordinator and statistician. It looked something like this: 


SEAL 

SERVICE TO MANKIND AWARD 
WADE HAMPTON SERTOMA CLUB 
PROUDLY RECOGNIZES 
Eric S. Bolton 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 


67 See Sertoma . org . 
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TO HIS FELLOW MAN 


JULY 12, 1988 

For Significant and meritorious 
Service to Mankind 


This was the year that Marianne turned fifty. In Sweden, this is 
a big birthday, and folks come from all around bringing flowers and 
presents. Coffee and cake are served, and speeches made to honor the 
special one. The young woman, Mary Borgrud, that Marianne worked 
with, was from a Swedish background and so understood all of this. 
I baked a cake and she snuck by to get it and take it to the office. 
Then it was necessary to get Marianne out of the office, so that 
they could fix things up. This was done by one of the other girls 
pleading with her to go to lunch with her, as she had something that 
was bothering her and needed someone to talk to. Everyone knew that 
Marianne could not turn the girl down, and it worked perfectly. I 
went down to be there, and the whole Edgewood office, and some from 
other areas, were present when Marianne returned. Her surprise was 
total. The room was decorated with flowers, balloons and all sorts 
of signs. Since I could not make it like they did in Sweden, I 
decided to cash in my frequent flyer points and we had just enough 
for two round trip tickets to Belgium and a rental car. We left 
Greenville on the day before her birthday and flew to Atlanta, where 
Elizabeth met us and showed us her dissertation. Then we were off 
to Bruxelles on Sabena Airlines. I had talked to the Sabena agent 
and they had a birthday cake for her on the plane. Marianne had 
mentioned several times that she wanted a ring with a row of stones 
in it. I had Lacher's in Greenville make her one with her birthstone, 
emerald, one for every ten years. This I placed in an envelop with 
a birthday card and asked the stewardess to hand her that at the 
same time that she served the cake. It worked beyond my expectations. 
When we landed in Bruxelles, Paul Morton was there to meet us and 
escort us to Pauleka and the children, where we were to stay while 
we were in Bruxelles, in their little flat attached to their 
apartment. That afternoon, the day of Marianne's real birthday, 
Pauleka served her a heart-shaped birthday cake. This was number 
three. What a joy it was to be with these dear ones. Pauleka had 
contacted several of our friends and arranged days and times to visit 
them, so we had a busy schedule. The flat had two entrances, one 
from the apartment and the other from the outside hall. This allowed 
us to get in without disturbing the family if we came in late. 

We managed to spend a day visiting our old haunts, such as the 
Foyer, which played such a big part in our lives. It was a bit 
disappointing as it was not being kept up and was under African 
management. We visited 3 Ave. Brugmann, 21 Ave. Herbert Hoover, and 
the Hotel de Ville at St. Gilles. We spent some time wandering around 
La Grande Place, and even had coffee in the little coffee house on 
the corner. An evening with Jean and Claude Collart had to be 
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temporarily postponed due to the death of Jean's mother. They had 
not changed and it was nice to see them again. Guy Sellifet, our old 
friend from Ave. Herbert Hoover, took us to dinner with his lady 
friend, Katya, and we spent an evening reminiscing. Dinner with Jean 
and Elie Novelaer was a pleasant experience. Marianne had worked 
with Elie in the Pharmacie Populaire, and they had become good 
friends over the years. We went to see our old friend, Charles 
Mampaey, and his wife, Denise, for lunch. Charlie's eyes were giving 
him some difficulty and they were looking forward to a visit from 
one of their sons from Zaire. That evening was spent with Alfred and 
Jacgueline Veithen. All of the children were grown now, and the 
little baby, Sabine, that we had seen in the hospital, was a big 
girl now. We discovered that she and I had a mutual interest in 
painting, and she gave us a rock on which she had painted a scene. 
Alex and Xavier were young men. 

In the meantime, we were not neglecting our host and hostess. 
Since Paul wet to work each day, we had time to visit with Pauleka 
over coffee and goodies, and then to go to visit her horse with the 
children. One day was spent in the park of an old chateau, just 
strolling around and enjoying the scenery, and another was spent 
renewing our ties with her mother and father. Joseph and Jacqueline 
Nizet had now moved into their new home, and what a home it was, 
surrounded by woods and beautifully designed. It was not entirely 
finished, but was comfortable enough to live in. We were met there 
by Nancy and Alistair Scougal. This time their son was home, and he 
introduced us to his girlfriend. We also met their daughter's fiance. 
Jacqueline had prepared a feast that was enjoyed by all. 

During our time in Belgium, we had come to know Jacques and 
Lucienne Thonan and had spent a weekend in their home in Herstal. 
They had moved, and this time we spent a night in their new home. 
It was an old restored farmhouse in the Ardennes. We met Jacques in 
Vottem and were given a tour of his new shop; he manufactured air 
conditioning duct work and allied material. We then followed him 
home to Malmedy, where we were warmly received by Lucienne. We felt 
like family. On our way down, we passed the famous automobile 
racetrack at Francochamps. Before leaving Brussels and heading home, 
we were treated to a violin concert by Jonathan and his teacher. It 
was a piece that they were to play for a concert later on. Time 
passes and even the best of them must come to an end, and so it was 
with this trip. We will long remember the loving care we received 
and joyous time spent there. The trip home was uneventful, and we 
arrived in Greenville on the 30th of May, tired but happy. 

Spring brought Dr. Tom Pace to our house. He is a young 
orthopedic doctor and was going to do some extra studies in Sweden 
and wanted Marianne to tutor him in her native tongue. She was more 
than happy to do so, and we got to know his family as well: his wife, 
Nancy, and their three children, Anna, Brantley and Richard. When 
the course was finished, they all came to dinner, and we had invited 
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Ron and Karen Rolette, since Ron was also a doctor and had been in 
Sweden. 

The 24th of April brought us Timothy Gene Bolton, the son of 
Will and Lavonda, born in Pampa, Texas. 

On the 11th of June, I witnessed, for the first time, one of my 
children's graduations, as Elizabeth received her PhD from the 
University of Georgia in Athens. Harry, Sylvia and the children all 
came up from New Orleans, and after the ceremony and a pleasant 
dinner with Elizabeth and some of her friends, Harry took over the 
driving and we all returned to Greenville, leaving Elizabeth to 
continue her celebration. Harry had just recently bought a video 
camera and the result was that we not only had pictures of the 
graduation, but also a film of Renee's dance recital, Eric 
Christopher's graduation, and some of me preaching at Liberty. 

I was pleased to be asked to deliver the Veteran's Day address 
to the Liberty High School students, and while doing the research 
for this talk, was surprised to discover that there were four Medal 
of Honor winners in Pickens County, and one of them was killed on 
the island of Leyte during WWII, while I was there. 

My good friend, Hedi Bouchamaoui, came to the States with a large 
Tunisian delegation and invited me to meet them in Washington, D.C., 
and act as his interpreter. This I did gladly, as it gave me an 
opportunity to witness the State Department at work. I also had a 
chance to visit with Hank and Linn Montgomery and spend the night 
with them, before heading on to New York. Linn and Hank had given 
up on ever seeing me in their home; Marianne had been there twice, 
so this was a real shock for them. Needless to say, I not only 
received much T.L.C., but Linn cooked Chicken Cordon Bleu in my 
honor. From New York it was on to Atlanta. We were supposed to go 
on to Houston, but Hedi decided to call a halt here, and so I returned 
to Greenville. 

In the middle of the summer, Mary Krenik resigned from Vaughn, 
Buchanan, and moved to Montana. Marianne was then transferred to the 
Main Office that had just been constructed, and went to work for one 
of the young partners, Janet Miles Shelley, and only had to drive 
five minutes to get to work. 

Marianne's brother, Bernt, and one of his daughters, Birgitta, 
came to spend Christmas and New Year's with us. It was a joy to have 
some of her family in our home. They arrived on December 19th and 
returned to Sweden on January 7th. We had a pleasant Christmas in 
the Swedish/American style. Our dear friends, Ruth and Konrad 
Meuller, helped us to entertain them with sightseeing trips and 
visits. 
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In February, we lost our dearly beloved sister-in-law, Sonja, 
after a long battle with cancer. A few days before Sonja's death, 
we welcomed a new grand-nephew to the Swedish side of the family. 

My boss. Tommy Townsend, came into my office one day to tell me 
that he had a new job for me. It seems that he had accepted the 
position of Vice-President for Operations for S.O.S. International. 
This was an asbestos abatement group that had been purchased by Fluor 
Daniel. They were moving the headquarters from California to 
Greenville. He wanted me to go along with him. Of course, I accepted. 
My first job was to lay out the new offices and see that they were 
set up. This was done with a few days to spare. The new offices were 
located about five minutes from home and meant that I would not have 
to drive all of the way to town to go to work. This ended a thirteen- 
year stay on the 9th floor of the Daniel Building in the center of 
Greenville. This job just took two days a week, and I was still free 
to do other things. 

I returned to the Liberty Presbyterian Church, Liberty, S.C., as 
Interim Pastor from April to September. I alternated with my good 
friend. Dr. C. (Clyde) Newman Faulconer, the Pastor Emeritus of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Greenville. He preaches at Liberty from 
October until March, and then goes to the Pelzer Presbyterian Church 
from April to September. This is the church where my friend, Earl 
King, was Pastor, when both he and Orcelia, his wife, died within 
hours of one another in the 1960's. In addition to my ministry in 
Liberty, Newman and I have been going to nursing homes together and 
showing his slide programs once a month. Every third month we take 
communion to them. This is quite an experience, as the people are 
so thankful for this. 

We had a great time at the Synod's Men's Conference at St. Simons 
Island again this year. We stayed over for vacation and enjoyed the 
beach. On the way home, we stopped by the Okefenokee National 
Wildlife Refuge for the second time. This time we went in by the 
western entrance and were able to see a restored swamp homestead. 
Since it did not rain this time, our boat trip was quite enjoyable. 
We saw numerous birds, including a blue heron, and many beautiful 
flowers. 

Then it was on to Augusta, Georgia, to see Will, who had just 
recently moved there from Pampa, Texas. He was waiting for his family 
to join him. We took him to dinner, after inspecting his trailer, 
and then it was on to Greenville and home. When we arrived and drove 
into the driveway, we noticed a tree that had been cut up and stacked 
at the end of the driveway. It was too dark to find out where it had 
come from. But in the morning, Marianne noticed a dark spot on the 
front lawn, and that was where the tree had been. A wind storm had 
blown it down and it had fallen against the house. The only damage 
was a few scratches on the wall and the edge of the roof shingles 
was broken. Our neighbors, Bobby Caldwell and Glenn Lambrecht, had 
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cut it up with a buck saw and stacked it away where we found it. 
They even picked up all of the broken branches and cleaned up the 
yard. Neighbors like that are hard to come by. 

When Will's family arrived, it was off to Augusta to meet his 
wife and the children, the baby, Timothy, and Bobby and Derby 
Drbousek, Lavonda's children by another marriage. 68 We were 
fortunate to meet Lavonda's mother and father, L.G. and Anne Pearl 
Reed 69 the same time. 

Harry and Sylvia made the annual pilgrimage to Greenville with 
Eric, Renee and Brian. Harry spent a good deal of the time organizing 
my computer that Hank Montgomery had lent me, and both he and Sylvia 
tried to teach me how to use it. The arrival of the New Orleans 
Bolton's called for a reunion, and Elizabeth came up from Atlanta, 
and Will brought his family from Augusta. 

Marianne went to Montreat for the women's conference and had a 
rewarding time there. She completes her term on the Session this 
year and is looking forward to some time off. She really enjoys the 
choir and is looking forward to working with the new choir director. 

Marianne is still working at the physical therapy office and has 
moved to the reception, where she works as secretary-receptionist. 

During the month of August, she was asked to set up a hand clinic 
in a new hand surgeon's office. She enjoyed her revisit to her first 
love, which is hand therapy. 

Will and Lavonda were here for Thanksgiving and Christmas. It 
was our first time to have grandchildren in the house for Christmas. 

1990 began with the usual slide programs and devotions in the 
nursing homes and with an expended group, which includes a retirement 
home. 

This was the year that I turned seventy. Marianne got together 
with Harry and Sylvia to surprise me. At the end of February, Harry 
and Sylvia made a special trip from New Orleans with the children. 
My first knowledge of this was when I went out to the kitchen and 
saw them all sitting in the living room. I had not been feeling well, 
some sort of cold, and was just lying around in the bed. Marianne 
said she was going shopping with Arline Smith and left after lunch. 
However, she returned early and explained this by saying that Arline 
had not been feeling too well; therefore, they had just visited for 
a short while, and she had come home. She said that she had something 
that she wanted me to see in the kitchen, and so I got up to go and 
see. And what did I see? Harry and the whole family. Her trip with 


68 Lavonda Reed married Robert Laurence Drbousek Jr (b. 1956) on 24 May 1978. 

69 Louis Gene Reed (b. 1935) and Anna Pearl Reed nee Odum (1938-2011) 
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Arline turned out to be a trip to the airport to pick them up. 
Marianne had been preparing food each time that I left the house for 
a while and storing it over at Carolyn Caldwell's house. I must admit 
that the surprise was complete. Sunday evening, Marianne had the 
'You are Special' plate surrounded by flowers, and a big cake and 
other goodies to celebrate, and Carolyn came over with her video 
recorder and taped all of the festivities. Bobby Caldwell was along 
with her to celebrate. Harry and Sylvia almost broke me up when I 
opened their present. It was a plaque that read as follows: 


"Men are to judged by 
The character of their lives 
And by their works." 

ERIC S. BOLTON 

Friend 

Soldier 

Elder 

Engineer 

Missionary 

Builder 

Manager 

Teacher 

Husband 

Pilot 

Neighbor 

Minister 

And best all our Dad and Farfar 
WE LOVE YOU 

Harry, Sylvia, Eric, Renee & Brian 
March 5, 1990 

Needless to say, this is something that I will treasure for the 
rest of my life. Marianne gave me a salad shooter that I had been 
wanting, since we were eating a salad at noon when we are home 
together. Friday, Dave and Polly Miller stopped by and took me to 
lunch. They have played a special role in my life and so this was 
very special. Then Friday evening our dear friends, Clarence and 
Margaret Fouse, came up and spent the night with us. Again, our good 
friend, Carolyn, was on hand to record the festivities. Monday, the 
actual birthday, started with a wake-up call of "Happy Birthday to 
you..." with candles and bacon and eggs. On my chair was a big box, 
and it contained a BEAUTIFUL leather briefcase, and to top it all 
off, Marianne took me to dinner at the Red Lobster, where I had all 
the shrimp I could eat. The next day, there was a big chocolate 
birthday cake at the office, and Thursday, Diane Easterday, my 
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secretary of many years, took me to lunch. I performed her wedding 
ceremony the year before in McCarter Church. I never realized that 
it would take two weeks to celebrate a birthday! And so ended the 
seventieth birthday celebration. 

In April, we had a special visit from Dale and Margareta Weaver 
and their children, Charlotta, Maria and David. The Weaver's are 
another Swedish American couple from our days at the Student Home 
in Belgium. They were living for the most part in the States, but 
spending summers in Sweden. Dale had started a plastic bag 
manufacturing company in Sweden and was now expanding his business 
with a factory in the United States. He has done well. 

The same month, I started back to serve as Interim at the Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, for the third summer. 

The end of April, Marianne left for two weeks in Sweden, visiting 
her two brothers and many old time friends. This is the first time 
in many years that she was able to see many of them. Also, she was 
able to surprise her oldest friend, Kerstin, on her fiftieth 
birthday. Much plotting went into this, and the surprise was 
complete. 

This is the year that the BIG computer came to our house and 
changed our way of doing things. We discovered that you can teach 
an old dog new tricks. In June, Harry came up, alone, to install all 
of the equipment. Later, they all came for the annual summer visit. 

My sister, Vyvyan, and her friend, Pat Lawrence, spent Labor Day 
weekend with us. A good time was had by all. 

This is also the year that Marianne and I went back to school, 
Marianne to Greenville Technical College to take a Pharmacy 
Technician course, and I signed up for a course in Homiletics 70 at 
Erskine Seminary. My professor was my good friend. Dr. Bob Hall. It 
was a new experience for me, but a most enjoyable one. I felt a great 
need for this help in my work at Liberty. 

Marianne celebrated the end of her fifth year with her company 
this year. In October, they gave her a weekend in Charleston with a 
special dinner for two in Robert's Restaurant. It was delicious and 
much appreciated. 

After many promises, I finally went to New Orleans to visit Harry 
and his family. Sylvia spoiled me with all sorts of goodies and TLC, 
and, of course, the children were special. Eric Christopher turned 
sixteen this fall and now has his driver's license. Brian has his 


70 Homiletics comprises the study of the composition and delivery of a sermon or 
other religious discourse. 
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new tree house, and Renee is busy with her artistic work, making 
wreathes for all occasions and taking piano lessons with her mother. 

In February of 1991, I went back to my course at Erskine 
Seminary, and Marianne continued her courses at Greenville Tech. We 
also enjoyed a brief visit from Dorothy Borgrud, Mary Krenick's 
mother, and an old friend from Minnesota, with one of her daughters, 
Jean. 

Will and Lavonda dropped by for a weekend in March to pick up 
Eric's Monte Carlo, which has been replaced by a Honda Accord. A1 
and Nancy Scougal, our old friends from Belgium, popped in for a 
night while itinerating in the area. We are grateful for good friends 
who still keep in touch. 

April brought a very short visit from John and Helen Pritchard, 
while they were on their way to Ashville, where John had a speaking 
engagement. 

I returned to the Liberty Presbyterian Church in April, for six 
months as Interim Pastor. I still continue to work two days a week 
for FD Services. 

In May, we went to Atlanta to pick up Marianne's passport and 
squeezed in a delightful visit with our dear friends. Hank and Linn 
Montgomery, in Stone Mountain, Georgia. Amongst the happy events was 
dinner at the Stone Mountain Inn. It was beautiful. 

June brought a brief but most enjoyable visit from Harry and 
Sylvia, and the children. 

Marianne had a great trip to Montana in August, to visit her 
dear friend and co-worker, Mary Krenik, and her husband, Kurt. They 
took her to see Old Faithful and other points of interest in 
Yellowstone Park, before sending her on to Seattle, Washington. In 
Seattle she had a reunion with her first and second cousins. These 
are the children and grandchildren of her mother's oldest brother, 
who emigrated to the States. His name was Johan Gustafsson. Some 
time after his arrival, he changed his name to John Jones. This was 
her first trip back there since her trip in 1961, with her dear 
friend, Kerstin Beckman. 


Illness 

This year has not passed without its difficulties, as I had to 
undergo major surgery on October 16th to remove a malignancy from 
my colon. I lost 12 inches of my colon to the knife, and then they 
sewed the two pieces back together. About noon the day before the 
operation, the doctor came up and told us that they had seen 
something in my lung and wanted to have a closer look. I had been 
drinking a gallon of colite to get cleaned out and when they sent 
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me down for the CAT scan, I was really hurting and needed to GO. I 
thought that I would never get through that, but I did, and the news 
was good. It was not a malignancy. Marianne was with me all of the 
way, and on the day of the operation, she was joined by Arline Smith 
and Newman Faulconer. The doctors seem certain that they got it all, 
and so no chemotherapy has been necessary. A bronchoscopy showed 
signs of pulmonary fibrosis, and this was to be the beginning of 
oxygen therapy, along with Prednisone. In spite of it, we praise the 
Lord for blessing us so richly and letting us go through this ordeal 
without any other major complications. While we were in Belgium, we 
met a young man named Alan Putnam, and he returned to our lives just 
six days before the operation and was quite supportive during and 
after my stay in the hospital. Many of the folks from the 
congregation in Liberty passed my way to wish me well. 

1992 started off with a drop-in for friends and neighbors, then 
on the first Saturday in January, Frank and Nancy (Miller) Dimmock, 
and their four children, Nathan, Moses, Jessica and Katie, came and 
spent the night with us, before doing a mission program at McCarter. 
Two of the children, Moses and Katie, were adopted in Lesthoto; they 
all made a big hit. 

In February, a regular blood test showed signs that the cancer 
might be coming back, so it was in for another CAT scan and 
colonoscopy. You can well imagine our relief when Dr. Kelly came 
back to let us know that all was still clear. He had given me a 
picture of the cancer and now presented me with one that showed where 
the colon had been sewed up. He then told me to come back for another 
inspection in six months, and this proved clear as well, so now it 
will be on a yearly basis. 

About this time, I was sleeping and woke up suddenly in the 
middle of the night with a terrible pain in my back. I could not 
move and had to wake up Marianne to help me. It seems that I had 
turned over in my sleep, and the Prednisone had weakened my bones 
to such an extent that I had a compression fracture in my spine. Dr. 
Reid prescribed some pain killer for me, and I was able to get along. 
He assured me that it would heal by itself, and that nothing else 
was necessary. All of this proved to be true. Today I have no pain 
from it. The x-ray showed that it was back to normal. 

For many years, our dear Sylvia, Harry's wife, had been saying 
that she was going to come and visit with us all by herself. This 
was the year that it finally occurred. What fun! ! The car is very 
comfortable and I was able to drive, so we set out for Helen, Georgia. 
This was a one-day trip to see all of the alpine buildings that we 
had heard so much about. We arrived about lunchtime and stopped to 
eat, before Marianne and Sylvia left me in the car at the tourist 
center and went sightseeing. It is a pretty little town that is 
famous for its Beer Fest. We were looking for a little Swedish store, 
but the girls could not find it. No wonder; it was not in Helen, but 
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on the road back to Greenville, in Sautee, Georgia. We did find it 
on our way home. Again, I was deserted as the girls went in to look. 
They did bring me some Glogg, 71 however, and Marianne found what she 
had looked all over Greenville for, a necklace with a musical sign, 
for our budding pianist. The next day the excursion was more local, 
going to Pickens and Liberty. We toured the Pickens Museum and then 
went on to see an old grist mill. The oldest house was not open, so 
we had to skip that, but did look at it from the outside. The final 
event was a night out at the Peace Center. Marianne was going to 
show Sylvia how uptown Greenville is. It was a concert of music from 
the 40's and they found themselves surrounded by a great number of 
Senior Citizens. The music was good, however, and they did enjoy 
themselves. 

In April, I returned to the Liberty Presbyterian Church to serve 
as Interim Pastor for the fifth year. I took my oxygen along in the 
car and just before I was to go into the sanctuary, I would take it 
off and I could make it through the whole service without it. 

Marianne stopped going to Greenville Tech, as the course was 
going to require that she work in a pharmacy for several hours a 
week. However, one of the women who was in her class had heard about 
the National Pharmacy Technician's exam and the possibility of 
getting a home study course for it. She and Marianne decided to study 
together, and many Sunday afternoons were spent in that endeavor. 
Finally, in May, they took the exam and passed. She is now certified 
in the U.S.A. 

On May 17, Eric Christopher Bolton, my oldest grandchild, 
graduated from H.S. and is now a student at the University of New 
Orleans, and the proud owner of a car with all sorts of stereo 
equipment and amplifiers in it. He left his job with Burger King and 
is now working at Wall Mart, where he is evidently charming the 
customers. One had written a note to the management to tell them 
what a special person he is. He should go far. 

The Memorial Day weekend we visited our dear friends, Linn and 
Hank Montgomery, in Stone Mountain, Georgia. Hank's birthday is the 
day before Marianne's and so we took what was left of her birthday 
cake to share with Hank; we let Linn have some, too. As usual, they 
had presents for us, and we for them, too. They had been to San 
Francisco and had visited the Church of Saint Mary the Virgin, 
founded by my grandfather, William Washington Bolton, and they had 
taken many photos of the church, inside and out, and made me an album 
of all of them. They even arranged with one of the sisters there to 
bring out the famous chalice and gold plate for the host, so that 
they could get a picture of that. To top it all off, they even bought 
a book that had been published for the church's seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and it had pictures of my grandfather. All these 


71 Glogg is a term used for mulled wine in the Nordic countries. 
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treasures were given to me. This was my first trip with the Oxygen 
Concentrator, the machine that separates the oxygen from the air and 
produces about 90% oxygen. We put it on the back seat and Hank took 
it into the house when we arrived. My plastic tubing was long enough 
to reach to the bedroom, so all went well. 

We had made reservations with the Best Western Hotel on Hilton 
Head Island and had explained our problem with the oxygen, requesting 
a first floor room, with a senior discount. They told us that they 
would see what they could do for us, so off we went. We drove to 
Savannah and just before arriving there, we turned off to the Hilton 
Head road, arriving at the hotel early in the evening. They helped 
us unload the Oxygen Concentrator and, much to our surprise, had 
placed us in a room just off the lobby, with a sliding door to the 
swimming pool and just across the hall from the dining room. We could 
not have asked for a better set up. It was a suite of sorts, with a 
king-size bed and a nice sitting area. My tubing allowed me to go 
from the room to the pool and sit outside. Marianne got us installed 
and then went to get some things from the little store just down the 
street. A European breakfast was served just across the hall from 
our room, which made everything quite convenient. Marianne loves the 
beach and as soon as she could, she was out and walking on it. It 
was just one block from the hotel and quite accessible by a path, 
of sorts, almost in front of the hotel. We ate lunch at the hotel 
and then went out for dinner. Our visit was short, and so we only 
got to check out two restaurants, but they were both very nice. The 
last one we had to leave in the rain, but did not get too wet. The 
trip home was uneventful, and we were glad to be back in our little 
nest. 


When Frank and Nancy were here in January, they mentioned about 
a special party for Dave and Polly's fortieth wedding anniversary. 
We were invited. On June 6th, we drove up to the Black Mountain for 
the celebration. All of the Miller children were there, and we were 
especially glad to meet young David's new wife and baby, since we 
had not met them before. We arrived a bit late for the big picture, 
but in time for the feast. It was good to see old friends from the 
mission field, such as John and Aurie Miller, and Emily Boehler, the 
only survivor of my Bibanga days. Both Dot and Angie have passed 
away. 

Marianne learned from my oxygen supplier, Terry Ogles, that I 
should go to pulmonary therapy at St. Francis Hospital. The folks 
up there advised me that I would have to have a referral from Dr. 
Charles Mullen, my pulmonary doctor, and then have a stress test. 
They arranged all of this for me and by the end of June, I had 
started riding the stationary bicycle as much as I could, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Pat Barnes, a very kind and concerned therapist. 
She advised me to ride the bike and not try to do anything else for 
a while. She taught classes on how to breath properly with my 
problem, and it proved to be a big help. They also have cooking 
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classes, given by a dietician, Suzanne, on how to cook 'Heart Smart 
& Healthy'. 

Our old friends, Jeff and Mollie Erickson, were visiting 
Greenville for the Freedom Weekend Aloft celebration, and came to 
spend the night of the 3rd of July with us and planned to go to 
Liberty with us for church. However, the next morning, just after 
breakfast, I almost passed out on my way back to the bedroom to get 
ready. It was then that they discovered that my blood pressure had 
fallen to 80/40, and so they called Dr. Hanna. He advised that I 
stay in bed and that it would probably get back to normal with some 
rest. I called Newman, and he arranged for our friend. Dale Harper 
-- he is the one who follows Newman at Pelzer -- to go to Liberty 
and preach for me. Monday, I went to see Dr. Hanna and he grounded 
me. No work. No preaching. No therapy. And worst of all, no driving. 
I now went on my disability leave, which was to last until I retired 
in August of 1993. I hated to stop my work at Liberty, but had no 
choice. They are dear, sweet, kind, caring people, and I miss them 
all, especially Woody Woodson and his wife, Julia Jean (J.J.), the 
Forrest's, Gene and Helen, Dr. Charlotte Kay, Sibyl Kelly, the Hunt's 
and the Hunter's, Jim and Martha Elkins, and many others to numerous 
to mention. 

At the end of my three-months therapy session, a stress test 
showed the advisability of a trans-tracheal oxygen system, which was 
done before Christmas, but not without some complications. They were 
supposed to put a small hole in my throat and put a plastic tube, 
called a 'stent', in for a few weeks, while the wound healed. I had 
told Marianne that it was just something simple, but she insisted 
on being there, and I thank the Lord for that. The incision was no 
problem, but when Dr. Hollinger attempted to put the stent in, it 
went up instead of down, causing much coughing on my part. The second 
time, it did the same thing. Not to be outdone. Dr. Hollinger called 
for a bronchoscopy kit and put me to sleep in order to push the tube 
down where it belonged. He then proceded to sew it to my throat and, 
still out of it, they rolled me into a recovery room. When I finally 
came around, there was my dear Marianne right beside me. The nurse 
that took the needle out of the back of my hand did not do a very 
good job of stopping the blood, with the net result that the back 
of my hand was black and blue for several days. About three weeks 
later, I went in for the first stent, through which I would receive 
oxygen. This one went fairly well, and I now had a chain around my 
neck to make sure that I did not pull it out by mistake. The tube 
connected to the stent was a special one and had a clip on it to 
clip to my belt, and then the other end was connected to the oxygen 
supply. Dr. Hollinger wanted me to be on six litres per minute when 
I exercised, and the only way to get that flow was to change the 
supply system, i.e., go from the concentrator to a liquid oxygen 
system. This has proved to be much more convenient. I have a 90 pound 
tank of oxygen in the bedroom, from which I refill a portable oxygen 
container, which is lighter than the little tanks and lasts much 
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longer, up to 15 or more hours on a pulse system, depending upon the 
oxygen flow. 

This was the year that we decided to replace the old fence in 
the back yard that separated us from the 'Junk'’ yard. This time we 
had arranged to have one that would last several years. Harry and 
Will had spent many hours fixing the old one. First, they had to 
replace all of the fence posts, then start rebuilding the fence 
itself. This was a major improvement, and we had a lot of good 
landscape posts left over when the old fence came down. To save 
money, we had a young man from Bob Jones University take the old 
fence down and, for the most part, burn it in our 'Burning Barrel'. 
Several months later. Will came up for the day and used the old 
landscape posts to make a beautiful path up to the 'Studio'. 

Our next project was the roof. They were putting a new roof on 
a house down the street from us and I asked the roofer to come take 
a look at ours. He told us that we had some hail damage and should 
contact the insurance company to see if they would replace it. Then 
he gave us an estimate of what it would cost. The insurance company 
was willing to replace it, but we had to pay the deductible. This 
still gave us a good deal, so we went ahead and had a new roof put 
on. The roofer even replaced the fan vent, so that all was new. He 
also found some wood that had rotted out near the chimney and 
replaced that, and did a very good job of flashing around the chimney 
and vent pipes. 

A major interior project was the replacement of the countertop 
in the kitchen. Again, the insurance company was willing to pay a 
portion of the expense, and so we arranged to have that done. In 
talking with our contractor, Alvin Phillips, he advised us to get a 
standalone stove to replace the one that we had. I wanted a bigger 
one and that was the ideal solution. Marianne had always wanted a 
self-cleaning oven and now was the time to go for it. The stove that 
we were replacing was already in the house when we bought it. When 
they took out the sink to cut a hole for it, we discovered that all 
of the attachment part had rusted out and so we had to replace the 
sink. They couldn't get the same size and had to get one that was a 
little deeper, so it was an improvement as well. All of this inspired 
Marianne to replace the wallpaper in both bathrooms, repaint the 
hallway, and refinish the kitchen cabinets, so that after fifteen 
years, the house got a good face-lifting inside. 

The last major project was the replacement of the 'Heat Pump'. 
It finally stopped running one day and although the mechanic was 
able to get it going again, he informed us that it was on its last 
leg. The old purchasing manager in me came out here, and I was able 
to get several bids and a good bit of information from Duke Power, 
so the decision was made and a new heat pump was installed. It is 
working well and has kept us warm in the winter and cool in the 
summer. 
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All of this meant that when Harry and the family came by in 
August for their annual visit, we were able to play with the computer 
and not the fence and other things. Harry had already installed a 
3.5" drive and a Modem in the computer, and this time he installed 
a 'Stacker' in order to increase the amount of space available on 
the hard drive. It doubled it. I am learning how to get out of 
trouble by myself, but can always call Harry and he figures a way 
to make things run as they should, over the phone. 

In August, the second test for cancer proved negative and gave 
us a reason to rejoice and thank God. We had a good visit from Will 
and Lavonda; they left the children with a baby sitter. 

When I first went to preach at Liberty, I contacted the Chamber 
of Commerce in order to find out more about the town, so that I might 
serve the Church and the community better. I was advised to talk to 
one of the druggists in town, A1 Toon. He proved to be most cordial 
and gave me a map of the town, and some very good insights, as he 
was Chairman of the Development Board. Then, on Friday night, I 
received a phone call from him, advising me that he had someone that 
I should meet, and if I could get over there by 8 a.m., he would 
take me by and introduce me. What a surprise and what a shock. He 
took me to a very large house, not far from the Church, and as we 
entered, there was an awful odor. Then we climbed the stairs and 
discovered a little old lady sitting in a chair and surrounded by 
several pigeons, live ones in boxes, fixed as cages. This was my 
introduction to Mrs. Mattie Lee Wynn. She turned out to be a very 
intelligent and warm person, in spite of the horrible odor of all 
of the pigeons and roaches crawling around everywhere. She also had 
another house that was full of cats, for whom she prepared food in 
her one room. We became fast friends over the years, and I was able 
to convince members of the congregation to visit her. One Sunday 
morning, I went over with a few members of the session and we received 
her into the Church. This occurred on the front porch and for this 
occasion, she was all dressed up and looked gorgeous. Marianne 
visited her with me on several occasions, and Marianne sang songs 
to her that she always remembered. A sad day for me was September 
27, 1992, when, along with Dr. Faulconer, I participated in her 
funeral service; she was ninety-four years old. 

One Sunday in October, I was sitting in the pew waiting for the 
service to start, when Kathy Bates, Clerk of the Session, approached 
me and told me that the preacher had not shown up and asked if I 
could help. Generally, I have the whole service typed out in front 
of me, when I go into the pulpit, but this time I very slowly 
approached the pulpit with empty hands, except for a pew Bible. On 
the way, I decided to try and preach about Barnabas and a 'Good Man'. 
I could not find the text I wanted, but did find one that I could 
use, and so off we went. I amazed myself, as well as the congregation, 
by getting through the whole service, prayers and all, without a 
single 'note'. God truly held me in the palm of his hand that day. 
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Dr. Faulconer had been teaching the Wednesday evening Bible study 
and as he was coming to the end of his series, he suggested to the 
folks that they might ask me to teach something. I had taught this 
group for about four years, before John Callum came, and so accepted 
this new challenge. I could not preach regularly, but this would 
give me an opportunity to do something. When I told them that I would 
teach seven lessons from one verse in the Bible, they did not believe 
me, but that is what I did. I did a series on the 'Fruits of the 
Spirit', then turned the teaching back to Newman. 

Thanksgiving was celebrated with Will and Lavonda, and the 
children, in Taylors. They drove up for the day, and returned to 
Augusta that evening. It worked out very well, and we had an 
enjoyable day. 

Vaughn, Buchanan, Shelly, the company that Marianne works for, 
had their annual Christmas party out at Furman University, and we 
both decided to try and make it. It turned out to be a most enjoyable 
occasion, with the renewal of old friendships, and I even won a 
prize. It was a birdhouse, all decorated up for Christmas, that had 
sat on a table as a decoration. We have added it to our own Christmas 
decorations, to be brought out each year, as a reminder of the 
occasion. 

On December the 13th, I was able to preach at McCarter again, 
but this time I was better prepared. The Chairman of the Finance 
Committee insisted on giving me an honorarium; I fixed it by signing 
the check over to the Church to be a part of Newman's Christmas 
present for all that he had done for McCarter during the year. 

A phone call from New Orleans from Eric, asking if he could come 
visit for a day, was received with great joy, but then circumstances 
intervened and he could not come, so Harry replaced him. It is not 
often that he comes alone, and we enjoyed a calm visit, reminiscing. 

Finally, the great day arrived when we went to the airport to 
pick up Marianne's two brothers, Bernt and Jarl. This was the third 
Christmas in Greenville for Bernt, but the very first one for Jarl, 
and his first trip to the United States as well, so it was a momentous 
occasion and the first time in about fourteen years that we had all 
been together. Jarl had a similar surgery to mine in the fall, and 
there was some doubt as to whether he would be able to come, but he 
made a good recovery and was here at last. This was going to be a 
Swedish Christmas, and Marianne and I had been cooking up a storm 
so that we would not have to cook while they were with us and could 
enjoy the visit. Jarl had been worried about his command of the 
English language, but this proved to be no problem at all. He was 
able to communicate with little or no problem. His first challenge 
was playing Santa Claus for the Rolette family. Our good friends, 
Ron and Karen Rolette, were having a Christmas party for their 
grandchildren and needed someone that the children would not 
recognize, and Ron immediately thought of Jarl. I was not able to 
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go, but all the reports were that he did a stupendous job. Ron had 
supplied the suit, and so he really looked the part. 

At McCarter, we have the tradition of the Advent candles and 
light one each Sunday in Advent until, on the fourth Sunday, all 
four are lit. The last remaining candle, called the 'Christ Candle'’, 
was to be lit either on Christmas Day or Christmas Eve. I had asked 
Dr. Faulconer to preach on Christmas Eve, but he could not make it, 
and so I took it on. This was the first time that either one of my 
brothers-in-law had heard me preach. To put the icing on the cake, 
I arranged for Bernt to light the 'Christ Candle', and so we made 
it a real Swedish-American service. From church, it was back home 
to open the Christmas gifts that were around the tree. 

I was supposed to preach on the Sunday after Christmas, but an 
ice storm canceled the service. This was a week for traveling, and 
Marianne took her brothers up to Caesar's Head and Pretty Place, to 
let them see our mountains, and then for an overnight visit to 
Charleston, to see the Old South and the lowlands. She also planned 
a drop-in for New Year's Day, and many of our Swedish friends were 
able to come, so that Jarl really felt right at home. Gunnel Strom's 
parents were in the States for a visit, and as they spoke no English, 
this was an ideal visit for them, as they did not need English. Dr. 
Charlotte Kay came over from Liberty, with Gene and Helen Forrest. 
She was happy to see the Rolette's, whom she knew, as well as Carolyn 
Caldwell, our neighbor, with whom she had spoken many times. 

One evening was spent with our neighbor, Carolyn, taking a video 
of the whole family, and especially Jarl's antics, which provided a 
great souvenir of their visit, since Jarl was really in fine form 
for this occasion and had us all in stiches with his various tricks 
and antics. 

All good things must come to an end, and eventually the time 
came when we drove Bernt and Jarl to the airport for their return 
trip home. Jarl had many tricks to take with him, but his prize was 
a telephone that was portable. 

January 23rd was a great day for Marianne and myself, as it was 
a day that we never dreamed of when we were married; we paid off the 
mortgage on the house fifteen years early, and now we owned our home. 
God has truly been good to us. 

January also brought the long-awaited visit from Eric 
Christopher, the oldest grandson. He came solo by air and although 
he could only spend one night with us, it brought much joy just 
having him for even such a short time. 

When they put in the stent in December, I was to have it for a 
few months, and then they would swap it out and give me a new kind. 
Instead of cleaning them out in place, I would remove them twice a 
day and replace the one I removed with the one that I had cleaned 
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twelve hours before. After my first experience, I was worried about 
this and was not looking forward to the experience. However, what 
must be, must be, and I duly presented myself at the clinic at St. 
Francis, where Dr. Hollinger was to do the swap. He removed the old 
one and inserted the new one, which immediately went up into my 
throat, instead of down, as it was supposed to. He then inserted the 
old one, and it went in just fine, no problem. It was then decided 
that I would not get Stent II, but stay with Stent I; I was mighty 
happy. Later on, one Saturday morning while I was washing my neck, 
the stent came out, but Marianne and I were able to get it back in, 
but not without some difficulty. 

My seventy-third birthday fell on a Friday, and so Marianne had 
a strawberry birthday cake on Wednesday evening at the prayer 
meeting, so that we could celebrate with good friends. We have often 
thought of that group as family here in Greenville, since our 
immediate family is so far away. 

The next weekend brought our beloved daughter-in-law, Sylvia, to 
us for her annual solo visit. This is meant to be a time when she 
can get away and have a fun time with Marianne. This time turned out 
to be very special, as it was the weekend of the so-called 'Storm 
of the Century' , or as Sylvia would like to say, the Blizzard of 
'93. Coming from New Orleans, she had never been in a snow storm 
like this one and if you ask her, she will swear that there was at 
least six inches of snow in our backyard. Since there were 3,000 
people waiting to get out of the Atlanta airport when she had planned 
to leave, she decided, with the concurrence of Harry, to spend 
another night with us and go on the next day, when things looked 
considerably better. We, of course, were happy to have her with us 
for that little extra time. 

Either in late February or early March, I went to see Dr. Hanna 
about my feet. He did not think that I had gout, and wanted to run 
some tests. He advised me to stop taking the medicine for gout for 
a month, and then do a 24 hour urine sample and come back and see 
him. This was done, and at the same time as they were checking this 
sample, they took some blood for further examination. When Dr. Hanna 
called with the results, the uric acid was entirely normal from both 
the blood and urine samples; however, he found that my PSA, or 
prostate specific antigen, was a bit higher than normal (0-4) at 
6.7, and so he arranged for me to see Dr. Woodrow Long, a urologist. 
After my first visit with Dr. Long, he set up an appointment to do 
an ultra-sound and biopsy of my prostate. This was a bit 
uncomfortable, but not too bad, and was done on April 28th. As we 
were planning our trip to New Orleans for the 3rd of May, we did not 
wait around for the results, which would take at least a week. 

Monday morning we were up early, and Marianne had the car packed 
and ready to go. All we lacked was the 60 pound tank of liquid oxygen 
that was to keep me going for the week. So it was off to Ogles to 
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pick that up; they had promised it for 8 a.m. We were on time, but 
they were late, and we finally got on the road about 9 a.m. and 
headed for Atlanta. In Atlanta, I took the wrong turn and we went 
north, instead of south as I had intended. The difference in distance 
was not that great, however, and the big problem was the rain. It 
came down by the bucket-full, and then there were the maniacs that 
drove in and out of traffic on the four lanes, traveling much too 
fast for conditions. We finally arrived back on 1-85 South and since 
it was about time for lunch, took the first opportunity to get off 
the highway for a rest stop. Marianne took over the driving for the 
next few hours and we made good time. I had forgotten about the 
difference in the time zone, and we found ourselves at Stockton a 
bit early. Marianne wanted some flowers to take with us. This meant 
driving to another town, as Stockton did not have a place to buy 
them. Then, with the flowers in hand, we had to ask directions to 
the house, but had no trouble finding it. We were warmly welcomed 
by Peggy and Alec, whom we had not seen for some time. This was our 
second visit to this house, and we felt at home in the surroundings. 
We visited while Peggy prepared supper. It was spaghetti, using 
ground turkey for the sauce, and very good. After supper, we sat 
around and talked about the old days, until bed time. Our room was 
on the second floor and so after topping off my oxygen supply, we 
mounted the stairs and got settled in. Fortunately, there was a 
bathroom on this floor and so I managed to get through the night by 
dragging my oxygen along behind me. At home, the tube is long enough 
so that I can leave the container in one spot and not have to drag 
it with me. We were up early, and Peggy fed us scrambled eggs made 
with 'Egg Beaters' . They were very good; I could not really taste 
any difference. Marianne has served some at home since then, but not 
very often. Then on the road again for New Orleans. We had to make 
an emergency stop for me, just as we entered Mississippi, and after 
that it was clear sailing on to New Orleans. 

I had no problem in finding the house, and as we pulled up into 
the driveway and honked the horn, the welcome committee came running 
out the front door. Eric had fun with his mother by blocking her way 
and making her a bit frustrated, but he finally let her get by. He 
has grown up to be a tall young fellow and can look down on all of 
us. We were in time for lunch and ate in the breakfast corner. Then 
the countdown to Harry's arrival. Sylvia mentioned that he had told 
her the night of the surprise party that the only thing missing was 
us. The time finally arrived, and Marianne and I stood in front of 
the front door, so that Harry would have to walk all the way from 
the garage to the den before he knew that we were there. Eric posted 
himself on the stairs to his room, with the camera, and then I almost 
gave Sylvia a heart attack when I had to cough. She ran to the radio 
and turned it up to cover for me, but Harry was oblivious to anything 
strange, and as he rounded the corner into the den, we started to 
sing "Happy Birthday" for him. It was worth the trip just to see his 
face when he realized that he was not imagining things, and that we 
were really there. Then a big hug that took both Marianne and me 
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into his arms, and I felt tears welling up in my eyes. He immediately 
got on the phone and arranged to take an additional day off, and 
thus began a wonderful visit. Eric got some good pictures, especially 
the moment that Harry first saw us. That evening, Sylvia had another 
birthday cake for him, his favorite Sweet Potato Cake, and for 
Farfar, spaghetti shrimp. It was a great celebration for his fiftieth 
birthday. Marianne had fixed up a package of special things to mark 
the occasion: Centrum Silver because you are over fifty, and a 
special coffee cup, plus some special pills for his Sex Life. That's 
a joke, son. Eric brought my oxygen tank and put it in Renee's room, 
where we were staying. I had an extension tube, so it was just like 
home. I had brought a copy of the 'Family Tree Maker' and we spent 
some time with that and got Ambrose involved in helping out with the 
Ponthier side of the tree for Sylvia. Sylvia had the whole family 
over to visit and a crawfish boil, by Harry, the Saturday evening 
before we left We went over to visit Ambrose and Maisie for dinner 
one day: fantastic! I could go on and on, but it was a wonderful 
visit. 

I even got a chance to visit with Vernon Main, a veteran of the 
13th Bombardment Squadron, the 'Grim Reapers' , with whom I had served 
during the 2nd World War in the Pacific theater. I had a couple of 
pictures of signs that were set out where the 3rd Attack Group was 
stationed, and I shared them with him. He put them in the next 
newsletter. Unfortunately, Sunday rolled around, and we had to set 
out for home. This time we drove right through and made the trip in 
eleven hours. The oxygen did last, and we had a little left over. 
When we arrived, there was a stack of mail, including a letter from 
Dr. Long, inviting us to come by as soon as possible. 

Since Marianne had taken Monday off, we arranged to go there 
together. Dr. Long informed us that the biopsy showed that I had 
developed cancer of the prostate. He also said that it was a low- 
grade one, and that he was not going to recommend any surgery, x- 
ray treatment, or chemotherapy. He offered to send us to an 
oncologist, if we wanted to go, but did not recommend it. If the PSA 
goes up to 20 or more, he will consider medication. In the meantime, 
he will check it occasionally to watch its progress. 

A visit to Dr. Mullen and an x-ray seems to show that we are 
holding our own, but the excessive amount of scar tissue makes it 
difficult to be certain. 

Vernon Main sent me the latest version of the 13th Squadron 
newsletter and had included copies of the pictures of the signs that 
I had given him, and mentioned my name along with them. This inspired 
Leroy Dowling to give me a call, as he had served with me in the 
Communication Department. He is living in Hoboken, Georgia, and is 
now seventy-five years old. He reminded me of some of the other 
fellows that served with us, like Putnam, Hansom, Pruitt, Bob 
Harrison, Pryor and others. I have a hard time remembering all of 
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them, but then it has been some fifty odd years since I have last 
seen any of them. 

June brought the long-awaited visit from Gunilla Fickling and 
her family: husband, Kevin, and daughters, Malou and Lin. She is one 
of Marianne's brother Bernt's daughters, who had been in the States 
as an exchange student in 1974 and had visited us around Christmas 
after we had moved here. They were all in New Jersey, visiting his 
family and had borrowed his mother's car to drive down and visit us. 
This was a week before Lin's twelfth birthday, but Marianne decided 
to have a special party for her while they were here. Being so far 
away, it is difficult to do such things. Marianne wanted to give 
them some good memories of their visit with us. Lin was really 
impressed and thankful to be able to take the candles home with her. 
They were numbers, 1 & 2. The cake was made with frozen yogurt and 
strawberries. During their stay with us, Marianne took them to such 
places as Caesar's Head, in the mountains; the Greenville zoo, to 
see the white alligator; and Paris Mountain State Park, to go 
swimming in the lake. The evenings were spent just visiting and 
discussing life in Sweden and the United States. 

The 6th of August saw the arrival of the clan from New Orleans. 
The Honda Accord was just barely big enough to bring them back from 
the airport. Renee had to straddle my oxygen container, and Brian 
sat on his mother's lap, but we made it. The children are all growing, 
and all but Brian are adults now. Harry brought a new hard drive for 
the computer, 130 megabytes, along with a new motherboard with a 386 
chip in it. Marianne had taken the following Monday off, so she was 
just home for lunch. She already had the table set and all we had 
to do was take the food out of the fridge. Harry wanted to go down 
and visit Will for a day, and it was decided that Saturday would be 
a good time. Friday evening, Marianne and Sylvia went out to get a 
C.A.R.E. package together to take with them, and Harry worked on the 
computer; I just watched. After taking it all apart, he decided that 
we could use the old drive in conjunction with the new one, and that 
would give me even more storage space. 

When Harry brought the computer up the first time, he had divided 
the 40 megabyte drive in half and had a C: drive and a D: drive. Now 
the new drive would be the C: drive and the old drive would be the 
D: drive. I will always be amazed at the patience that Harry has 
developed over the years, along with his knowledge of the inner 
workings of the computer. He did what he could on Friday, and then 
they all drove to Will's house on Saturday, returning in time for 
supper. He had a problem getting the computer to see the two new 
drives, but with persistence and patience, he managed to overcome 
the problem. Harry had backed up all of the programs before we 
started, and now came the time to restore them and choose which file 
would go to which drive. Harry compressed the D: drive, which gave 
us a total of 80 megabytes there, and with 130 on the new drive, we 
ended up with a total of 210 megabytes of hard drive. After all of 
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the programs were loaded, it was then necessary to get into Automenu 
and make all of the changes there. This was made considerably easier 
by the way Harry kept track of where we put things from the very 
beginning. While he was working on the computer and I was watching, 
Marianne took over the entertainment of the rest of the folks and 
among other things, took them to the zoo, where they saw the white 
alligator that they had already seen in New Orleans. All good things 
must come to an end and on Tuesday morning, I drove them back to the 
airport for their return trip home. 

Marianne felt that I was getting shorter of breath and set up an 
appointment with Dr. Mullen, who, in turn, set up an appointment for 
a CAT scan at St. Francis, as well as a 'Blood Gasses' test, both 
the same day. The CAT scan was first and was done with the new 
machine. They stuck some kind of medicine in my arm as they took the 
pictures; this was much faster than the old one and was in the room 
where I had my back x-ray taken. Here they found a 5 cm. spot on my 
left lung that they had not seen on the ordinary x-ray, and a 2 cm. 
spot on my liver. Dr. Mullen then set up an appointment with Dr. 
Parks, a radiologist, to do a needle biopsy of the left lung on 
August 30, as an out-patient. Linn and Hank Montgomery had come by 
Sunday evening for a visit, after bringing Linn's mother, 'Birdy', 
back to Greenville. She had been in Stone Mountain while Hank had a 
surgery to remove a growth on his parathyroid gland. He was making 
a good recovery, and we were grateful that they had come by. But the 
next morning, who shows up at the hospital but Linn and Hank, ready 
to stay with Marianne throughout this new ordeal that I was putting 
her through. They put me on the same table with the CAT scan, and 
ran me into the doughnut to localize the spot that was on my lung. 
They marked the spot with an X, and then gave me a local anaesthetic 
that stung like a bee. When that had started to be effective, they 
put the needle in a little farther, so that I barely felt the biopsy 
needle when they put it in. They drew out a fairly good sample and 
then withdrew the main needle. The main danger in this operation is 
a collapsed lung. This did not happen this time, but there was a 
slight leak, and I had to wait on the table until the laboratory 
sent word that the sample was adequate. When word came that it was, 
I was wheeled up to Room 810 to make sure that the little leak did 
not cause major problems. Since it was lunchtime, Marianne took Hank 
and Linn to lunch in the hospital cafeteria, and the hospital 
supplied me with a fairly good hospital meal. Hank and Linn left 
when they saw that I was going to be O.K., and Marianne went down 
the hall to Room 830 to visit with Cleon Hunter, a member of the 
Liberty Presbyterian Church. Late in the afternoon, they took me 
down to the x-ray department once again, this time for an ordinary 
one. I did not have to get off the gurney that they took me down on. 
The results turned out to be good enough so that Dr. Hollinger let 
me go home. On the way, we stopped at Winn-Dixie to get some nasal 
spray, and Marianne picked up some fried chicken and some side dishes 
of macaroni and cheese, and broccoli and cheese, for our supper. 
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After supper, we looked at the news, and since Marianne was exhausted 
after this day's experience, we went to bed at 8 p.m. 

The next day, while Marianne was home for lunch. Dr. Mullen 
called to let us know that the biopsy showed that I had developed a 
squamous cell carcinoma of the left lung. They did not biopsy the 
liver, as they do not think it would make a big difference. Dr. 
Mullen told us that he would not advise surgery because of my other 
lung condition, and thinks that chemotherapy might have an adverse 
effect on the right lung. The same goes for radiation, so we will 
just have to sit back and wait and pray for some direction. Dr. 
Mullen stated that the squamous type was not, 72 or did not appear 
to be, the fast growing kind, and he will keep track of it to see 
if he can see any progress. Since Marianne had promised to let Harry 
know of any developments, we called to let him know the latest news. 
He then decided that he would come up on his next four-day weekend, 
which will be the 18th of September. 

Harry arrived on schedule at 8 p.m., and when we arrived home 
from the airport, we were welcomed with a feast of 'moules' 
(mussels), our first of the season. The last time he had eaten them 
was in our apartment in Brussels, when Eric was two years old. We 
have a picture of Eric helping with the great aluminum pan that we 
used for that purpose. 

The next morning, it being Sunday, it was off to church at 
McCarter. Our Pastor had asked me to preach for him, so that he could 
take his mother to the doctor. I arranged with one of the elders to 
take the first half of the service, while I took from the scripture 
reading to the benediction. The title of the sermon was "How Do We 
Know When God Answers Prayer?" Charles Lindsey taped the entire 
service and several people have said that they were blessed by the 
message. Lunch at home was Turkey Pot Pie, and then we played with 
the computer. Harry installed two programs, 'Orbits' and 
'Bodyworks' . Then the test of patience while Harry figured how to 
boot the computer with a DOS 5.0 setup. This was necessary to see 
if my problem was coming from the DOS 6.0 that he had installed the 
last time. He was successful, but we still are not sure of what is 
causing the problem. 

Since Harry was not leaving until Monday evening, and I had an 
appointment with Dr. Craig Woodard, a neurologist, about my feet, 
he went with me to see the doctor. Ever since my colon surgery, I 
have had a numb feeling in my right leg, just above the knee. Now 
my toes were feeling a similar numbness and making it hard to get 
to sleep at night. Marianne had been rubbing them, when needed, with 
Ben-Gay, and that seems to help. The exam was not conclusive and I 
will have to have a Nerve Conduction Study done. 


72 ESB is missing the word not, but that would be inconsistent with the next 
phrase. 
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Sept 23. Dr. Mullen is able to see growth on left lung in new x-ray 
pictures taken today. Now he will be able to follow it more closely. 
I made an appointment with Dr. O'Rourke, oncologist, for October 1. 

Sept 24. 73 Dr. Woodard has NCV (Nerve Conduction Study) done on my 
right side. This consists of multiple shock waves in my arm and leg. 
Most uncomfortable. 

Sept 26. Marianne took Dr. Faulconer and myself over to Liberty today 
to help them celebrate their 110th anniversary. We both had parts 
in the service. I had a responsive reading of a dedication prayer 
and Newman had the pastoral prayer. John Williams Calliham then took 
a group out to lunch: Jim and Martha Elkins, Rev. Marty Harkey and 
his wife, the organist, Mrs. Cox, Newman, Marianne and myself. It 
was a most enjoyable visit. 

Oct 1. Marianne and I went to see Dr. Mark O'Rourke at the St. Andrew 
Medical office clinic about the possibility of chemotherapy. He said 
that it helped one in three patients and he could not say whether 
or not I would be one of them. In any event, the time of prolongation 
did not seem impressive. I have decided that in spite of all of the 
possible negatives, I will undergo this treatment. It consists of 
one intra-venous injection of Carboplatin (Paraplatin), 500 mg, and 
three of VP-16 (Epidopophyllotoxin) , 200 mg, given for three days 
in a row, followed by a three-week break to allow my blood cells to 
rebuild, then another three-day series. If the blood cells are not 
up to what they should be, the interval will be longer. After the 
second series, there will be another CAT scan to determine whether 
or not the cancer has diminished. If it has, the treatment will 
continue; if not. Hospice will take over and take care of me. It 
appears as though our insurance will pay for everything. Ann Hallman, 
the secretary of Dr. O'Rourke's office, checked into that for me. 

Oct 3. Today I read the scripture at McCarter in Tshiluba, in honor 
of World Wide Communion. In the evening, after a hotdog supper 
supplied by Chuck Padgett, we had the first of the renewal services, 
led by my old friend. Bob Lawrence. I thought that I could leave a 
baton on the podium for Tom Taylor, as an anonymous gift, but he 
found me out. 

Oct 5. Today was the first day of Chemotherapy. Marianne picked me 
up at a little after 2 p.m. and we arrived at the office right at 
2:30 p.m. The first person I ran into was Alice, Dr. O'Rourke's 
nurse, who had asked me all of the questions beforehand. Then they 
led me back to the room where they administer the 'Chemo'. There, I 


73 ESB has Sept 20, but that is inconsistent with the previous and subsequent 
dates; the date should be either Sept 24 or Sept 25. 
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met, for the first time, Susan Kershaw, one of the two nurses that 
will be taking care of me. Susan Webb, the other nurse we had met 
on our first visit and who had explained the procedure and had given 
us some most helpful information, gave Marianne some extra copies 
to take back to VBS 74 with her. Cathy Looper, the nurse that replaced 
Alice the first day, was there and came in to chat. Susan 'K' had 
the dubious honor of sticking me for the first time, with a jelco 
needle; it has a needle, to get into the vein, which has a plastic 
shield. Once inside the vein, the needle is removed and the plastic 
tube remains. She did a good job, but forgot that she was to take 
blood samples and had to undo the tape so carefully put in place, 
but not the needle. Once the samples were taken, she reinstalled the 
tubing, redid the tape job, and started the first course. This was 
Glucose, and was followed by the new miracle drug, 'Zofran' . This 
is given to avoid the possibility of nausea. During this time, I met 
Ann Hallman, the secretary, and signed a release so that they could 
get the information from Dr. Long on the prostate cancer. The next 
course was the Carboplatin. This had to be prepared just a short 
while prior to its administration and for that reason they have a 
registered pharmacist on hand at all times. His name is John Hallman, 
a very nice young man, who eventually ended up pushing me to the car 
in a wheelchair for safety's sake. During this time, John brought 
in the final course, VP-16. This has a shelf life of two days, but 
they prepare it just prior to administration. Generally, everyone 
goes home at 4:30 p.m., so it was decided that Susan Webb would stay 
with me until the process was over. It took about two hours and 
thirty minutes for the entire process. It should be a bit shorter 
tomorrow, but not a whole lot. When it was all over, they called in 
two prescriptions for me, an additional drug for nausea or vomiting 
called Phenergan 25 mg Supp., and Lorazepam 1 mg tablets to relive 
nervousness, tension or anxiety, and insomnia. I have not had any 
of them yet. Praise the LORD! 

Oct 6. Today is my second trip for Chemotherapy. I spent the morning 
typing the events of October 5. I had phone calls from John McCallam 
and Amos Workman, and I called Kathy Bates to see if she would be 
willing to assure the future of the newsletter for the Church and 
to find out where the photocopies of the pilots licenses were. 
Priscilla Johnson had them in her car and brought them by with the 
newsletter briefcase. I was running late and finally got the 
dishwasher half unloaded, and cooked the macaroni and cheese dish 
that Marianne had put out for my lunch. While looking at the box, I 
found a recipe that added tuna fish, cream of mushroom soup and a 
can of peas, and since I had everything but the peas, I decided to 
fix that for supper and made myself a peanut butter and jam sandwich 
with the fresh bread -- yum! -- and a sandwich for Marianne. Charles 
Lindsay called right at 2 p.m., when I was getting ready to go, so 
I was not able to talk to him. We were a little late, five or ten 
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minutes, but it was not a big factor because the Chemo was over by 
4 p.m., as I did not have to take the Carboplatin. John had everything 
ready. Susan K was about to leave, but did insert the jelco needle 
in my hand and, again, did a good job, before handing me over to 
Tina Wommack, a nurse from the fifth floor at St. Francis, who works 
one week a month in the clinic. Cathy came by to chat and ask my 
opinion about the troops in Somalia. When I mentioned the idea of 
pulling out, she raised the question about the prisoner. I then 
explained my position on the military. You signed up to reap all of 
the benefits and so you also had to accept all of the dangers, and 
they know about that when they start. They are paid for what they 
do. John was most kind and gave me a list of all the medication I 
would be taking, and it looks like this: 


NS 100 cc x 1 
D5W 50 cc x 1 
D5W 100 cc x 1 
NS 500 cc x 1 

Carboplatin (Paraplatin) 550 mg 
VP-16 (Etopsosid) (Vepesid) 200 mg 
Ondansetron (Zofran) 20 mg 
Dexamethasone (Decadron) 10 mg 


Day 1 only 
for 3 days 
for 3 days 
for 3 days 
Day 1 only 
3 days 
3 days 
3 days 


Normal saline 
Dextrose 
Dextrose 
Normal saline 


All except Carboplatin are in liquid form. Carboplatin is a powder 
that must be mixed with a liquid before injection. This takes care 
of the first treatment. At the end of three weeks, the doctor will 
decide whether or not to increase the dosages, or decrease them, in 
relation to the blood test. If they are good, he might increase them 
or leave them the same. If they are not, he may want to wait or lower 
the dosage. I will go for a blood exam on October 12 and 19, and 
then see Dr. O'Rourke on the 27th, for this decision. Marianne 
stopped by Family Mart on the way home and picked up a can of peas 
and an extra can of soup, and we were home by 5 p.m. Kerstin Craven 
called and offered to take me to therapy, if Marianne needed some 
help, but if all goes well, I may be able to go alone. Arline called 
just after she got home from church, to see how I was getting along 
and told me that Amos had dedicated his sermon to me, a very nice 
gesture on his part. Then a nice visit from sweet Carolyn Caldwell 
made the day end on a high note. Then it was on to bed and a good 
night's rest, with NO SIDE EFFECTS!!!! 


Oct 7. Today is Day 3 of the Chemotherapy. I have started to eat hot 
'Quaker Oats' for breakfast for now and so, after the morning 'scoup' 
cleaning, that is how the day started. After my morning nap to let 
the Lasix do its job, I typed the previous day's proceedings and 
printed this off. I called Charles Lindsey and he said that he would 
come by and give me a haircut between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m., which would 
work out just right. I made another peanut butter and jam sandwich, 
and with a glass of lemonade and my pills, had lunch. When Charles 
arrived, he also brought in the mail and his biography for the 
newsletter. After the haircut, while he was cleaning up, I refilled 
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my oxygen and cleaned the scoup again, then we sat down and visited. 
I looked at the Medicare mail and decided to call them right away; 
they had denied some more claims. I got this straightened out and 
will have to continue calling them until they get straightened out 
in New York. Marianne arrived shortly after 2 p.m. and it was off 
to my last Chemo session for a few weeks. 

Tina was there and was to take care of me today. She did a good job, 
and I had a good chat with Susan Webb, the young woman who had been 
in the Peace Corps in Zaire, with her husband, Frank, and had visited 
the Good Shepherd Hospital south of Kananga. She had also visited 
Lake Mukamba; it is a small world. John was as kind as usual and 
corrected my spelling errors with regards to the medicines. Christy 
McNeely, from St. Francis Hospice, came by as promised and brought 
some really helpful information, and met Marianne. She also answered 
some of the questions that we both had about the program. The mail 
also brought a large package of information from the Duke University 
Comprehensive Cancer Center, whose 1-800-422-6237 number I called. 
There is a great deal of very helpful information included in the 
package. So far, the treatment seems to be going very well. My only 
problem, so far, is a bit of constipation. 

The session finished at 4 p.m. and on our way home, we stopped at 
Marianne's bank to deposit her salary, and then at UCB to deposit 
my Belgian Social Security check, then on to 'Mail Boxes' to send a 
package to Mary Krenick's new baby. Cole Alexander, and I made some 
photocopies for these memoirs. Marianne did some grocery shopping 
and then it was on to home again. My feet continue to bother me, and 
Marianne takes care of them with Ben-Gay and massage. We ate supper 
and then looked at the news. Marianne called Gunnel to see how her 
mother was doing, and all seemed to be going well. She reiterated 
her offer to take me to Chemo if I needed help. Then Carolyn called 
to see how our day had been. It is a wonderful experience to know 
that we are surrounded by so much love. I finally realized, about 
12:30 this morning, that I could not sleep and staggered out to the 
kitchen to get the Lorazepam to help me get to sleep. It worked well; 
I won't forget that. 

Oct 8. This morning, I awoke a bit groggy from the Lorazepam to eat 
breakfast with my darling and then went back to bed, as usual. I was 
awakened by the telephone, and it was Tommy Townsend. Diane had told 
him about me, and so he just wanted to hear how I was doing. It made 
my day just to talk with him. They were about to go on a boat trip 
with Dan Whiesenhunt, an old Daniel Man. He said that he would give 
me a call when he returned. They have sold the house by the golf 
course and moved into a condo on McDaniel Avenue. They still have 
the one in the mountains and spend most of the summer up there. I 
also had a call from Susan Webb to ask me how I was doing from the 
Chemo. I gave her a good report and mentioned the two minor problems. 
She apologized for taking up so much of my time talking about Zaire, 
but I assured her that I enjoyed every minute of it. It is always 
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nice to talk to someone who has been where you have and seen the 
same things. We will invite Frank and her to come by and see some 
of the African slides one of these days. Chuck called looking for 
Amos's telephone number and told me what a success the party for the 
cousin's birthday was. Then it was off to the Harris Teeter to do 
some grocery shopping. They have a little electric scooter with a 
big basket on it, so that I just have to drive around with no problem. 
If I cannot get something, there is usually someone around that is 
always willing to lend a hand. With the shopping over, I walked up 
to Eckerd's and saw Joy and asked her about the baby. She looked 
into the next two flyers to let me know what specials were coming 
up on pictures, and I think that they will have what I need this 
week. Martin, the pharmacist, came in and I asked him about Jim; he 
is still out with his neck problem. Then on to home. I unloaded the 
frozen food and left the rest to Marianne, at her request, and 
prepared the salad for lunch, just as she drove into the driveway. 
Edith Crain, from my physical therapy class, called to check up on 
how the chemo was going. She has had by-pass surgery and is diabetic. 
Newman came to pay a pastoral visit this afternoon, and we sat out 
on the back porch; it was lovely. During his visit, Steve and Scott, 
from Ogles, delivered my new tank of Oxygen, so I'm set for two more 
weeks. Unfortunately, when Newman left, he forgot to take the sermon 
with him. Marianne arrived home just shortly after he had left. This 
was the night that we lost the picture on the TV; the sound is still 
good. I'll try to get it fixed next week. I spent the evening reading, 
learning about Carcinoma. There are several types and here follows 
some of the definitions from the NCI booklet, "What You Need to Know 
About Lung Cancer". 

Epidermoid carcinoma: The most common type of lung cancer, also 
called squamous cell carcinoma. 

Large cell carcinoma: A type of lung cancer in which the cells are 
large and do not resemble the cells of other types of lung cancer. 

Metastasis: The spread of cancer from one part of the body to 
another. Cells in the new cancer are like those in the original 
tumor. 

Non-small cell carcinoma: Epidermoid carcinoma, adenocarcinoma and 
large cell carcinoma are grouped under this general classification. 

Oat cell cancer: Lung cancer whose cells look like oats when they 
are viewed under the microscope; also called small cell lung cancer. 

I will probably know for sure what category I fit into when I talk 
to Dr. O'Rourke on the 27th. Right now, they say it is 'Squamous' 
and not 'Small-cell', the one that moves quickly. 

Tonight I took my Lorazepam before I lay down to sleep and it did 
the job well. 
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Oct 9. This is Saturday morning and Greg Watson has come to take 
care of the yard for us. He is one of Rick's roommates and is helping 
out for the day. After my usual nap, I tried to find someone to fix 
the TV. The first one I called could not pick it up for a week, but 
recommended another shop, and they will come by Monday. In the 
meantime, Bobby Caldwell has lent us one of his spares to tide us 
over. I finished writing up the events of yesterday and tried to get 
one of the files straightened out. It will have to wait until I get 
a folder to help alphabetize them. After lunch, I was really tired 
and went to bed about 4:30 p.m. and then it was bath time, as we 
were going to Leslie Fraser's wedding reception down at the Peace 
Center. While I was napping, Carolyn and Marianne managed to get the 
wheelchair into the car. I called Ann Fraser and advised them that 
we would be leaving the house at 6:30, so that they would be there 
to help and, sure enough, we drove into the drive of the Peace Center 
and there they were: Ian, young Ian, Leslie and, I think, Jill. Young 
Ian was the wheelchair chauffeur and got me inside with no problem. 
We met several of the old Daniel crowd, to name a few: the Hyslop's, 
Graham and his wife; Ian Wylie and his wife and daughter -- his wife 
made the wedding cake; Dave Gossman; Cab Gregory and his wife; and 
Monroe Durham and his wife and daughter -- they sat with us at the 
supper table. After the wedding cake -- I had two pieces -- I said 
goodnight and young Ian pushed me out to the car, while Leslie 
accompanied us. Ian got the chair into the trunk this time and so 
it was to home again. Since I was tired, I tried to look at the news, 
but it had not taken, so I went to bed. No Lorazepam tonight; it was 
not necessary and I fell off with no problem. 

Oct 10. Disaster hit this morning, as the 'scoop' catheter came out 
about 5 a.m., and I had to awaken Marianne to help me get it back 
in. This was not easy, and I am not sure if it is in properly, as I 
write. It has a tendency to go up into my throat, instead of down 
in the trachea. I may have to go to the emergency room to make sure. 
After it was all over, I could not sleep any more and so found myself 
here at the computer writing the above. Marianne has gone back to 
sleep and is sleeping well. After breakfast, I called Dr. Mullen's 
office to see what I should do about the scoop and Dr. Laurens 
advised me to come to the emergency room at St. Francis. He said 
that Dr. Hollinger would be there and that the only way to tell if 
the scoop was in O.K. was with an x-ray. This we did and the x-ray 
showed that the scoop was all right, and we returned home. My throat 
is still sore from the exercise of trying to get it back in, but 
that will go away. I hope. We listened to the services from the First 
Baptist Church in Spartanburg and their new pastor, but I fell 
asleep. When I awoke, it was off to the bed for a wee snooze before 
lunch. After lunch, we called Sylvia to give her the weekly report, 
and then Carolyn Caldwell called us to check up. I could not sleep, 
so went out and watched the Sunday Morning Show that we had taped, 
while Marianne took her nap. Now we are both awake, and Marianne is 
preparing a Sunday afternoon snack. 
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This afternoon I spent reading some of the information sent to me 
by the National Cancer Institute. I was able to read about the two 
main drugs I am taking, about the control of pain, and the four 
different categories. Dr. O'Rourke has told me that I was in category 
#4, which means that the cancer has spread from one organ to another. 
Marianne and I talked about the hospice program. I do not think that 
she will be able to handle my dying in the house, and I can easily 
understand that. I will ask Hospice, when they feel the end is near, 
to move me to the hospital. I know that I will not lack for tender 
loving care, no matter where I am. These booklets are very helpful 
and I am grateful to the folks that have put them together. We had 
shrimp for dinner tonight, along with some croissants, a nice 
combination. After supper, we looked at the news and 60 Minutes. The 
TV that the Caldwells lent us has a very good picture, even though 
it is small. Then a glass of milk and a few graham crackers, 
chocolate, and it was off to bed. I slept fairly well until about 2 
a.m. and then lay awake for a while. Marianne woke up and suggested 
that I take another Lorazepam, but I opted for more milk and crackers 
and got back to sleep O.K. 

Oct 11. Marianne called me for breakfast, and I had some oatmeal 
with raisins in it, along with some white grape juice and orange 
juice, then my pills and back to bed. Bryan & Bates are going to 
come for the TV this morning, so I had to get up. Mornings are the 
most difficult for me; until I get the scoop cleaned out, I have a 
hard time with my breathing. I get worried at times when it is 
difficult to breath, but I know that it will come around and that I 
should not panic, although sometimes I get close. 

Two men from Bryan & Bates showed up and the verdict was not good. 
It will cost over $200, or more, to repair, and so I guess that it 
is time for a new one. The repairman recommended either a Zenith or 
Magnavox, so I called around for a good price. Jeff Lynch had a 
portable 25" Zenith, with a stand that is made for it, at a very 
good price, and will deliver it in the morning. 

Marianne came home for lunch and asked me several times if I thought 
that I could drive to Dr. Woodard by myself. I told her that I 
thought I could. After asking several more times, I completely broke 
down. I admit that I cried like a baby, and I have not done that out 
loud for many years and will make a determined effort not to repeat 
myself. The result was that Marianne went into the bedroom and called 
her office and arranged to take me. Dr. Woodard was not up-to-date 
on the cancer treatment and, when he realized what was going on, 
decided to do a neuropathy profile and B-12 blood test, and let me 
go. The nerve conduction test showed slight nerve damage in my feet, 
but evidently not bad enough to worry about. Dr. Woodard had a copy 
of the blood work from Dr. Hanna's office and gave me a copy of that, 
so that I would have the Prostate Specific Antigen test results, as 
well as those for gout. 
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Oct 12. This is the day that Jeff Lynch arrived with our new 25" 
Zenith Portable TV, with its stand. It really looks good and now the 
screen is up much higher and easier to see. The stand matches the 
TV and has a place in it for the VCR and doors in front, so that we 
can store tapes and things without them showing outside. Our good 
friend and Elder, James Brown, came by to take me to the Chemo Lab 
for the first week blood test. As soon as I arrived, Alice told me 
I was not to go anywhere until they had looked at the blood sample. 
Susan Webb did the honors of taking the sample and did a good job. 
They had a copy of the needle biopsy report and gave that to me, 
along with the two blood sample reports; now I can follow that as I 
go along. Alice came back with them and a copy for Dr. Mullen, and 
then sent me over to see him. I made it into the office and did not 
have to wait long in the waiting room, as Alice came out to get me. 
They took my blood pressure, temperature and pulse, and all seemed 
close to normal. Dr. Mullen was surprised that I did not have 
Marianne's list this time, but listened to my lungs, fore and aft. 
Then Alice gave me a 2 cc shot of 'Celestone' , which worked very 
well and made me feel somewhat better. He also raised my resting 
oxygen level to 3 liters. Alice insisted on pushing me out to the 
car in a wheelchair and James went to get the car up close. All went 
well and James drove me home. Upon arriving, I invited James to come 
in and sit a spell, which he did, and we had a good talk. James is 
a very kind and caring person, and is doing a splendid job as an 
Elder. He has found his niche as Chairman of the Parish Care 
Committee, and Witness and Service Committee. 

Oct 13. Worked on making charts of blood work and copying reports 
on PSA and Biopsy. Excerpts follow. 


ST. FRANCIS HOSPITAL, INC. 

PATIENT: BOLTON, ERIC SEYMOUR HOSP. NO.: 040180931 

AGE / SEX: 73 Y M ACCOUNT NO.: 0864401 

ACC. NO.: C0762-93 LOC: PM LAB OUTPATIENTS 

PHYSICIAN: MULLEN JR, CHARLES 

PARKE, M.D., CHARLES E. 

COLL: 08/30/93 1115 REC: 08/30/93 1130 FINAL 

CLINICAL DATA: 

HX COLON AND PROSTATE CA. FS: ADEQUATE MATERIAL, 
PROBABLY POORLY DIFFERENTIATED CARCINOMA AS 
DISCUSSED. 

SPECIMEN DESCRIPTION: 

A: FINE NEEDLE ASPIRATE (RADIOLOGIC GUIDANCE). 

ASPIRATION OF LEFT LOWER LOBE OF LUNG. 6 SMEARS 
ARE RECEIVED. 
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FINAL DIAGNOSIS: "LUNG, LEFT LOWER LOBE" ASPIRATION CYTOLOGY: NON¬ 
SMALL CELL CARCINOMA CONSISTENT WITH POORLY DIFFERENTIATED SQUAMOUS 
CELL CARCINOMA. 

A cellular specimen is represented composed of clusters of 
atypical epithelial cells set within a somewhat necrotic 
background. Nuclear overlap is prominent. Prominent nucleoli are 
not seen. A few dyskeratotic cells are noted. The findings 
represent a non-small carcinoma. The findings are most 
consistent with a squamous cell carcinoma. The previous colonic 
adenocarcinoma (F860-91) is reviewed. The tumor represented in 
the needle aspirate of the lung appears different from that noted 
in the colon. 


PATHOLOGIST: JESSE STAFFORD, M.D. 
Original document can be found in the appendix. 


Roche Biomedical Laboratories 
03/29/93 

NOTE: This is the report that discovered the cancer in my prostate. 

Serum is slightly Hemolyzed 
Uric Acid Urine 

Uric acid Urine 21 mg/dl CN 

Uric Acid urine 504.0 mg/24 hr 250.0-750.0 

Panel 271395 

Panel- spec AG (PSA) 6.7 HI MG/ML 0.0-4.0 

PSA results should be interpreted in conjunction with information 

available from clinical evaluation and other diagnostic procedures. 


It was on this information that Dr. Hanna sent me to Dr. Long for a 
prostate biopsy, which turned out to be positive. 


Oct 14. Brooks Honda sent one of their valets by to pick up Marianne's 
Civic for the 45,000 mile check-up. 

Newman called and asked if he could come by. He needed to have the 
'Litany for Pelzer' typed up and I was happy to do that for him. I 
made one size for the bulletin insert and another for him, so that 
he could see it real well. Chuck Padgett brought his new motor home 
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by for us to see. It is neat and has all the comforts of home. They 
should get a lot of pleasure from it. They are planning a trip to 
Gatlinburg this weekend. Kathy Bates came by to correct my latest 
notes, and Arline dropped by with candy for Marianne and apples and 
bananas for me from her trip to Tennessee. We had a good visit. 

Oct 15. 13" Hitachi TV with wall bracket was delivered this morning 
and I put it on the TV table in the bedroom until I can get the 
bracket installed. Bobby Caldwell came over and picked up his TV 
that they had lent us. They are very kind people and Bobby often 
brings me our mail if the mailman comes after Marianne has returned 
to work. Charles Lindsey came by and brought the words and music for 
'I Walked Today Where Jesus Walked'. This has been going through my 
head for days now. Brooks delivered Marianne's car and three 
proposals if we trade both cars. I believe that Marianne would 
probably be better off if she sold the Civic and kept the Accord. 
It should last until she returns to Sweden if she is careful and 
maintains it well. Edith Crain called to let me know that Della has 
the tape and recipes, and will deliver them when they get back from 
the mountains. I spent the morning making all of the corrections on 
original documents after Kathy's corrected notes on EB.4 and 
notes.01. 

Oct 16. Up and off to church. Took a long nap and tried to help 
Marianne with some of her material from work that she has brought 
home. The Civic still has a minor problem with the emergency brake. 
They made it too tight. I'll call them in the morning and get it 
fixed. Carolyn came by for a short visit. After, we looked at TV for 
a short period in the evening, before going back to VBS work. 

Oct 18. Had a visit with Roger Kvam, a new member of the Presbytery 
that Charles Lindsey had met. He has moved down from Boston to be 
close to his son and grandchildren. He may be a prospect for an 
interim or stated supply for McCarter, when Newman finishes up at 
the end of March. 

Oct 19. Today was blood-testing day. Charles Lindsey, who offered 
to take me, decided that we should go out for lunch on our way to 
the lab. We ended up at Shoney's, where I had the soup and salad 
bar. Then off to the lab. My WBC 75 had dropped down to 1,1. 76 Alice 
advised me to be careful and not get into crowds, where I could get 
an infection. This is good news because it shows that the Chemo is 
working. From the lab, Charles took me by to visit with Joyce Bayette 
at the Greenville Cancer Society and to pick up a wheelchair. Joyce 
also gave me some more literature, including a book entitled 
'Fighting Cancer' as a loaner, along with some food supplements to 
try out. From there we went to 'Coconuts' to check on some CD's and 
then home. Susan Kershaw came by with her daughter, Jessica, a wee 


75 White blood cell count 

76 Presumably an absolute neutrophil count of 1,100. 
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little girl. They brought the material from hospice that I had asked 
for. Susan made an offer that I cannot refuse. When I have to go in 
for more blood tests, she will come by on her way to work and take 
the sample, so that I do not have to go downtown. Our neighbor, 'Doc'’ 
Bowen, came by. His father passed away last Friday, and Carolyn and 
Marianne had sent flowers. He was really appreciative and we had a 
nice long talk. Ashley Maudlin came running in to inform us of the 
birth of her new step-brother, Michael, and to tell us jokes from 
her weekly reader. She is in the second grade, but is already reading 
fourth grade books. Doc has offered to bring home some lenses from 
the office and see if he can get my vision going a little better. 
Theresa, Ashley's mother, eventually came up and I was able to give 
her a thirty-fifth birthday hug. 

Oct 20. Wednesday. Charles and Jean Lindsey came by with a plate 
from the supper at McCarter for me. I ate it for lunch Thursday. 
Amos came by in the morning and we had a good visit. Today I started 
to work on the newsletter and finished the biography of Charles 
Lindsey and the note from Tempie Perry. John and Joyce Stoudemire 
came by and John took the card from Courtney and laminated it. He 
also laminated a copy of the family crest. I made a new chart of the 
blood work, with the results from Tuesday. Steve Hubbard came by 
with his toolbox and placed the TV hanger on the wall. It worked 
very well and the oxygen concentrator sits on the floor beneath it. 

Oct 21. Thursday started off with a visit from James Brown and Amos 
Workman. James brought me a woven pumpkin filled with saltwater 
toffee. I was able to show them what had been done on the newsletter 
and Amos had his 'Notes From the Pastor'. I was glad for that as I 
was able to just about complete the newsletter today. Charles Lindsey 
came by before lunch and brought some sweet potatoes, which can be 
baked for supper. I really like them. The afternoon brought a visit 
from Louise Barrett and her son, Ken. Ken has retired from Duke Power 
at the age of thirty-six, the same age as my son William. They 
brought a basket of fresh dates from their tree. Ken helped me by 
fixing a hook for my oxygen tube. I called Arline and discovered 
that she was the one who had called earlier, when Amos answered the 
phone. Charlotte Kay called from Liberty and asked me to pray for 
her tomorrow. There is a Woman Doctor coming to see her old practice. 
Marianne made a copy of 'I Walked Today Where Jesus Walked' and I 
was able to return the original to Charles. Had a nice letter from 
Joyce Boyette, confirming the wheelchair, etc. 

This was the scripture lesson for today and I thought that it was 
quite appropriate, so here it is. 


Philippians 1:21-26 

For to me, to live is Christ and to die is gain. 

If I am to go on living in the body, this will mean 
fruitful labor for me. Yet what shall I choose? I do not know! 
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I am torn between the two: I desire to depart and be with 
Christ, which is better by far; 

but it is more necessary for you that I remain in the body. 
Convinced of this, I know that I will remain, and I will 
continue with all of you for your progress and joy in the faith, 
so that through my being with you again your joy in Christ 
Jesus will overflow on account of me. 


Oct 22. Friday, Charles Lindsey stopped by about lunchtime, with 
Jean's article for the newsletter about the Bazaar and white elephant 
sale. He was somewhat depressed over the fact that a young friend 
of his had taken his own life. 

Tom Taylor arrived about 3:30 p.m. with his article for the 
newsletter and that meant adding a whole new page. I had plenty of 
material, however, and I think that it worked out well. Edith Crain 
called for directions to the house, and Charlotte Kay called to let 
us know that the new Dr. did not leave a very favorable impression. 
Zerle and Emma came by to show us Emma's new costume for Halloween. 
It looks real good. 

Oct 23. Saturday. Today we received a visit from Edith Crain and 
Carolyn Miller. Carolyn did the driving. I made an apple pie this 
morning, as well as a dietetic cheese cake. It is a good thing that 
I did, as we received a call from Clarence and Margaret Fouse, who 
wanted to drop by and see us. They were at P.C. 77 visiting their 
daughter, Jennifer, and drove up for a few hours. As usual, we had 
a delightful visit with them. Jennifer has since grown to be a 
beautiful young woman. Our delight knew no bounds. Marianne was worn 
out with an infection and she went to bed early, and I followed her. 

Oct 24. Sunday. This is the day that Marianne washed my hair and 
came out with a fist full of grey hair. By the time she had finished, 
there was not much left. Kathy Bates came by to pick up the 
newsletter, and will take care of getting it printed and in the mail. 
The afternoon was spent by both of us taking a nap. 


77 Presbyterian College in Clinton, South Carolina 
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AFTERWORD 


The Memoirs end with the entry for October 24, 1993, and the 

Dedication is dated November 1, 1993. 

Eric Seymour Bolton died almost eight months later, on June 21, 1994, 
at the age of 74. 

He was buried in the McCarter Presbyterian Church Cemetery in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 



The Appendix to the Memoirs contains 58 documents on 95 pages. 
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